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hallow-ken. 

Hallow-een, vulgarly known in England as “ Nut- 
crack Night,” is the vigil of All Saints’ Day, or No¬ 
vember jst, and so falls inevitably on the last evening 
of October. 

Ever since the Holabird girls gave that hallow-een 
party last year, in Mrs. Whitney’s pretty story,- cer¬ 
tain young friends of ours have been determined to do 
the same. So, for their benefit and that of other girls 
who are readers of Home and Society, we append a 
list of old charms and customs peculiar to this night 
We warn them, however, that it is u thought to be a 
night when devils, witches, and other mischief-making 
brings are all abroad on their baneful errands j and par¬ 
ticularly those aerial people, the fairies, are said on 
that night to hold a grand anniversary.” Wherefore, 
dears, look well to your behavior ! 

First in order are the dream-producing charms. “ She 
who desires to know to what manner of fortune she 
will be married, will grate and mix a walnut, a hazel¬ 
nut and a nutmeg. MU them with butter and sugar 
into pills, and swallow them before going to bed. If 
her fortune is to marry a gentleman, her sleep will be 
full of golden dreams. If a tradesman, odd noises and 
tumults. If a traveler, then will thunder and light¬ 
ning disturb her.” 

Or, there is the lemon-peel charm. Carry two lemon- 
peels all day in the pocket and at night rub the four 


posts of the bed with them. The future spouse ap¬ 
pears in sleep and presents the dreaming girl with two 
lemons. If he does not come, there is 4 * no hope / ” 

Then come the spells for waking hours. 

The cabbage-pulling charm:—The maiden walks 
backward till she gets to the cabbage-bed, and pulls 
the first she stumbles over. If large, it is a good 
omen. If much earth dings to it, he will be rich; if 
it is straight, he will be well-favored; if crooked, he 
will be ugly or deformed; if the stem tastes sweet, 
his temper is an easy onej if bitter, it is cross-grained. 

The lime-kiln charm:—Steal out'all alone to the 
lime-kiln and throw in a due of blue yam. Wind it 
in a new due (or ball) off the old one, and toward the 
latter end something will hold the thread. Demand, 
“ Who holds ? ” and the kiln-pot will reply by naming 
the Christian and surname of your future husband. 

The next is for the use of gentlemen. 

The shirt-sleeve charm:—Dip your shirt-sleeve in 
the water of a spring running south, and go to bed, 
leaving it hanging before the fire. Some time near 
midnight the apparition of your future wife will come 
in and turn the sleeve as if to dry the other side of it. 

The glass and candle charm can be practiced by 
both sexes. Take a candle—go before the looking- 
glass and eat an apple— combing your hair all the 
time. As you gaze you will perceive the face of your 
future husband or wife peeping over your shoulder. 

Apples play a prominent part on Hallow-een. Ap¬ 
ple-parings flung over the shoulder always fell into the 
mystic letter on that night. Apple-seeds may be 
named and stuck on either cheek, the one which 
sticks longest indicating the decree of Destiny. 

Nnts too. The nuts are named and laid in pairs 
on the embers of a wood-fire. If one nut snaps and 
flies away from the other it means separation. If it 
returns, re-union is indicated. If both burn together, 
the course of true love will run smooth. 

The 11 Lady-Bird” charm is one of the prettiest, 
though it could hardly be adapted to an evening party. 
One of the cunning, winged things is caught and held 
tenderly, while this rhyme is repeated:— 

"This lady-fly I take from off the grass, 

Whose spotted back might scarlet-red surpass. 

Fly, Lady-bird! North, South, or East, or West- 
Fly where the man is found I lore the best.” 

The insect is then released, and flies at once where it 
—and Fate—has willed. 

Lastly. Three times round the house backward, 
and you walk into the arms of the man you are to 
marry. All of ns who have read We Girls rec¬ 
ollect what befell sweet Leslie Goldthwaite when she 
tried this charm. 

. And so we end—wishing each maiden who tries the: 
spell this Hallow-een as fair a fete. 
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HAI.I.OW-I/KN. 

A il*»T :i'k" wlui* »** tin- meaning of "Hallow. 
I 'rii." I'm iih ailing i' f.'n. mi railed Urause it 
i% tlit* r\riling In tmr •• Ml Saints* hay** in the old 
clnirrh rail ihiar. Hallow e'en ^ called also “All-Hu!* 
l.,u. i- Soil I I'li. and it* definition appears 

u In n if i- 'iiuj'h turned into Kiiglidt. “All Saints’ 
|*a * Ml llalluw- Kve is preliminary—Is 

• i'* ha\i been cupii d, or adapted. I»v tbr 
i-;ni\ .•»!•*! i*h. tr.nu fin* ancient Suluittiui' t«*>tIval of 
t *1.- lira .mu fils; a* May day \vn< ai tir^t an India* 
thill cl I’h i: - fU Hint' holiday* The tells celebrated 
lari. >*•/»«n/in* iX ,,v * hi) bv kindling sacred tires 
iiiui ini no i lt , in Scotland and tbe north of Kaigland, 

* \i n household kiudlld u big Upuilrc on AlMInllows 
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HALLOWEEN AT FARMDALE. 


I1Y S. ANNIE I'HOST. 

The first timo 1 saw Alison Fairfield wns 
ono lovely Sunday morning, early in May, 
when she came into the Sunday-school, holding 
timidly by tho hand of tlio kind superintendent. 
As sho entered the door, I wns struck by tho 
great sweetness of the shy fair face, half hid¬ 
den by tho broad brim of her cheap straw hat, 
and by tho graco of the poorly clad littlo figure. 

I was glad when tho superintendent led her to 
my class saying:— 

“I have brought you a now scholar, Miss 
Annio, she is small, but I liavo talked with 
her, and I think sho is quite capable of taking 
her place here.” 

For inino wns an advanced clnss, and littlo 
Alison was certainly younger than any of-my 
scholars. 

“How old are you, denr?” I asked, as sho 
shyly took her sent. 

“Eleven in April.” 

“And you have been at Sunday-school be¬ 
fore?” ■ 

“No, ma'am, papa tauglitme, but he is dead,” 
and tho tears gathered in her soft blue eyes, 
“and mamma wants mo to come here, if you 
will bo good enough to allow me.” 

“AVonro always very glad when littlo girls 
come hero,” I said, wondering where tho child 
had acquired a slight foreign accent, that was 
very winning. 

I soon found my now scholar would put to 
shamo tho big girls around her, whoso limited 
advantages for education in our small village, 
made their simplo 13ible studies difficult. Sho 
road with ease, and a reinarkablo power of 
elocution in ono so young, giving to tho in¬ 
spired writings a beauty they rarely attain in 
so young a voice, and when wo closed tho holy 
volume and talked of what we had read, my 
new scholar surprised mo by tho knowledgo 
sho showed of snered subjects. It was no par¬ 
rot liko repetition of verses of Scripture, but a 
clear, bright adaptation of truths to the daily 
fife, that proved Conclusively that she had lived 
under Christian influence, where Christianity 
was loved. 

After servico wns over I saw Alison again, 
walking quietly by tho sido of a tall, pale Indy 
in deep mourning, who took tho road leading 
directly to tho villago, while mino led mo down 
shady lanes, nearly a mile away, to my homo, 
Farmdale, where I lived my lonely life, with 
only Margery my servant for company, and tho 
servants about tho place for protection. 

It was probably my monotonous uneventful 
lifo that made mo think so much during tho 
ensuing week of my littlo scliolnr, with her 
golden hair ami sweet, fair fnco. A few lines 
hero I must writo of myself, that my later 
story may bo clear. 
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I was tho only child and orphan heiress o£ 
John Gardiner, who had inherited Farmdale 
from father and grandfather, but who had left 
homo when young to seek nnd find fortuno in 
tlie great city of New York. From my baby¬ 
hood I have been very shy and fond of seclu¬ 
sion, nnd tiro happiest days of my childhood 
wero spent at tho old homestead, visiting my 
grandparents. I was eighteen when I was 
betrothed to one, who loving mo well, won my 
love, nnd died a week before our appointed 
wedding-day, holding my hand fast in his own. 
A year later my father died, leaving mo a 
houso in New York, a handsomo income, and 
Farmdale, for his parents had been dead some 
years. I was sad and wanted seclusion. I 
rented tho houso in tho city, refused my guard¬ 
ian’s offer of n homo in ids family, and came to 
Farmdale. Hooks, music, a grand piano nnd 
many improvements in furniture crept into tho 
homestead ns year after year rolled away, nnd 
I was known ns a “learned lady” amongst 
tho villagers of “Steele,” tho little village, a 
milo from Fnrmdnlo, who regarded my foreign 
lileraturo nnd Music as proofs of profound 
erudition. 

I will not deny that I was often lonely and 
longed for companionship, yet my lifo suited 
me, nnd I had passed my thirtieth birthday 
when Alison Fairfield enmo to Steele. 

It was Tuesday morning, when Margery, 
coining homo from tho village, told mo of tho 
now people, tho Widow Fairfield nnd her 
daughter. 

“Sho has rented tho little cottago by tho 
bridge, Miss Annio, whero Mrs. Leo used to 
live, and put up a paper sign in tho window for 
sewing. Ah mo! its littlo she’ll make with a 
needle at Steele, where they’d sow all night to 
savo a dollar, any of them.” 

I could not defend tho village from this ac¬ 
cusation, knowing how fond of a dollar, and 
how hard working its people wero, but I said, 
“There nro all those pillow-cases nnd sheets, 
Margery.” 

“Laws mo, Miss Annio, I’ll find plenty of 
time for those.” 

“Hut I think I will linvo tho pillow-cases re¬ 
filled and trimmed, Margery.” 

“Thcro you go I” sho answered; “always 
looking out for other folks. As if I couldn’t 
see it’s all to give tho poor woman a clmnco. 
Well, go along for an angel as you are. I” 

Hy which it will bo seen Margery rather over¬ 
estimated my merits, a habit sho had from tho 
time I would toddlo out, a weo baby, to liavo 
my cup filled at milking time. 

I drove over to tho villago in tho afternoon 
in my littlo basket carriage, nnd took the pil¬ 
low-cases to the widow. It was not long before 
she was tearfully telling mo her story, nnd I 
was drawing my own conclusions. 

Her husband had been a literary man, and 
had spent most of his married life in Europe, 


where four children younger than Alison rest¬ 
ed in their graves. It was evident that tho 
dead husband nnd father had been a disap¬ 
pointed man, ambitious, and failing in his 
ambitions; always poor, always in debt, had 
returned to his own country to die of illness, 
brought on by despair. It was also evident 
that his wifo was uneducated, fretful, and 
repining, with tho traces of a long past pretti- 
ness upon her worn faco. 

“ Your littlo daughter,” I said, “has been to 
my class in Sunday-school. She is in advanco 
of many older girls in Hiblo knowledge.” 

“Her father spent hours every day with Ali¬ 
son,” said Mrs. Fairfield, “teaching her every¬ 
thing. I sent her to Sunday-school, but I 
supposo she’ll forget all sho’s learned. Sho 
played well, too, but of courso she can have no 
piano hero.” 

I went homo with my head full of schemes. 
Surely, hero was a good work to be done. I 
knew that I was competent to lead tho child 
still nlong tho paths of knowledge her father 
had opened to her, and my heart throbbed 
quickly with pleasure nt the thought of young 
companionship in tho lonely old houso. 

Tho moro I thought of it, tho more tho idea 
pleased me, till I felt impatient for Sunday, to 
confirm my Impressions of tho desirability of 
tho plan, or to point out any existing objection. 

Sunday made me moro anxious than before 
to sccuro tho sweet faco for Farmdale, and 
Monday morning I drove again to tho village. 

My plan was to propose to Sirs. Fairfield to 
come to Farmdale for a few months as resident 
seamstress, nnd to offer to give, Alison some 
instructions each day, in part payment for her 
mother’s services, in order to avoid nny ap¬ 
pearance of charity, that might wound either. 

My offer was gladly accepted, and the mid¬ 
dle of tho week found tho pair domiciled at 
Farmdale, and my content complete. 

I shall never forget my sensations when 
opening tho door of my sitting-room, I found 
Alison on her knees, sobbing over the piano, 
petting nnd kissing tho ivory keys ns if they 
were living things. I stole softly nwny, nnd a 
little later a burst of melody broke from tho 
instrument, so full of joyous gladness, so tri¬ 
umphant and grand, that old Margery dropped 
a plo sho wns carrying to the oven, to clasp her 
hands nnd listen. 

“O Miss Annie 1 Oh, listen to that!” sho 
said ; “don’t it heat any polka you ever heard? 
Oil, why don’t you play like that, instead of 
making mo cry every timo you touch the 
piano?” 

I did not stop to explain to Margery that my 
mournful music wns as it was written down 
for me, while this was an inspiration of genius, 
but hurried to the sitting-room to find Alison. 
Sho was crying still; giad tears, and talking 
softly in sweet, musical Italian. 

“Did you learn to play in Italy?” I asked. 
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“Partly,” she said,blushing deeply, “partly 
In Paris, and ono year In London. Papa was 
so fond of music. Ho liked mo to play when 
1m wrote. Ho would tell mo when the story 
must he, snd, when it must he gay, and I would 
play as ho said. Sometimes ho would tell mo 
what tlm story was to he, and then 1 could play 
hotter, knowing what ho was writing. Hid 
you ever read papa’s stories? He wrote such 
beautiful ones. I have them all, and I will let 
you read them, if you will ho very careful of 
the newspapers and magazines they aro in." 

I promised tlm utmost care, and many a long 
afternoon tlm child and I spent reading tlm 
tales written under such peculiar inspiration, 
somo sad, sonm gay, some wild atid wierd, hut 
all telling tlm same story of great talent crushed 
by circumstances. 

Tlm summer months glided by peacefully. 
Mrs. Fairfield executed jdlcs of needlework, 
my store of clothing being replenished In ex¬ 
travagant profusion, and my household linen 
Increasing in liko proportion. And while slio 
stitched, Alison and I roamed about in tho 
woods, with hooks for company, studied to- 
getherfor hours, conquered musical difficulties 
caeli day, nnd were happy. Again, tho child 
had tlm intellectual stimulus of pleasing ono 
slio loved by study, nnd I was careful of her 
health, making her walk nnd drivo with me, 
nnd inviting somo of tho villago children up for 
tea drinking occasionally, not often, for tho 
cliild seemed indifferent to youthful society. 

Pour years sped nwny, nnd there was no 
chango at Farmdalc, save that Alison was be¬ 
coming a woman, and her mother was failing 
in health. Another year passed nnd Mrs. Fair- 
field died of consumption, after allowing me to 
legally adopt her child. 

Tlm year of mourning over, I determined for 
tho sake of my child, ns I now fondly called 
Alison, to spend a winter in tlm city, to give 
her tho advantages of masters in languages, in 
music and dancing, nnd also to let her sco 
something of society. 

I wrote to my lawyer nnd agent, and my own 
house was refurnished nnd put in order for my 
arrival. In my many years of seclusion, my 
property had increased in vnluc, nnd I was 
very wealthy. As soon ns I arrived, old friends 
who had been my companions in young life, 
flocked around me, nintrons with families, 
fathers nnd husbands, who had been beardless 
boys when I left them. So my Alison had soon 
n circlo of friends of her own age, nnd I smiled 
to see how tlm shy little country maiden devel¬ 
oped Into tho city hello. For her beauty, her 
great tnlents anil accomplishments soon gavo 
her n prominent position amongst her compan¬ 
ions, nnd slio was feted and courted to my 
heart’s content. 

Ever gentlo and sweet, keeping something 
nlways of tho shy grace of her childhood, slio 
was yet self-possessed and refined in society, 


seeking rather to remain unnoticed than to bo 
conspicuous. There wero soon admirers clus¬ 
tering around tho lovely girl, somo won no 
doubt by tho supposition that I would mako 
my adopted child my heiress, but others at¬ 
tracted by tho loveliness of Alison herself. 

Soon I knew that the young, pure heart was 
opening' and expanding to now influences. 
Soon I learned that ono voico could call faint 
blushes to my darling’s fair, round check. 
Soon I saw her cyo brighten for ono face, nnd 
I knew that Fred Morgan was winning All- 
sou’s heart. 

It may readily ho imagined tlint I looked 
anxiously upon tho littlo love drama being en¬ 
acted under my eyes, but even my lovo could 
find no reason to bo dissatisfied. 

Fred Morgan was a nephew of ono of tho 
merchants in New York, nnd junior partner in 
tho firm. Ills father, mother, and uncle wero 
all friends of my own in tho past, and tho 
young man himself had been a sturdy boy I 
remembered well, beforo my own lifu’p tragedy 
fell upon me. IIo was now n man of twenty- 
five, standing well in business circles, nnd 
considered in our social set as a man of high 
moral character, nnd a true Christian gentle¬ 
man. My Alison had won him more by tho 
puro gentlo sweetness that was the peculiar 
charm of her fresh,-young beauty, than by her 
other winsome attributes, but I could see how, 
ns ho became more nnd more frequently our 
guest, ho was dazzled by her wonderful music, 
her conversation, nlways so hard to draw out, 
nnd her mental power, that always surprised 
those who judged her by her shy retiring 
manner. 

Evening after evening we met Fred Morgan, 
now nt opera or concert, now at social gather-, 
lugs, nnd still oftener nt our own home, whero 
lie scarcely ever failed to know if wo were 
alone nnd disengaged. 

And wliilo Alison’s shy timidity yielded to 
her love, nnd slio nllowed her lover to see how 
rare a jewel ho wns winning, I was learning to 
respect tho sterling worth of tho young mer¬ 
chant, to honor him for nobility of heart nnd 
purpose rarely seen in these days of fast youth. 

Tho April leaves wero budding, when Fred 
told mo Ids lovo story, nnd asked my consent 
to seek Alison for his wife. I gladly assented, 
but I stipulated for a long engagement, becauso 
my child wns yet so young. It seemed to mo 
it wns wrong to burden her yet with cares of 
wifehood, nnd Fred rather reluctantly yielded 
to my arguments. 

Tho engagement wns yet young, when Fred 
came to toll us of an opening his undo hnd 
given him, that promised him wealth in tho 
future, to prepare a home for his young bride. 
Morgan & Co. lmd a branch house in Chicago, 
that wns doing a flourishing business, and tho 
head of the establishment hnd (tied suddenly. 
Mr. Morgan offered tho vacant position to Fred, 
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with n liberal arrangement regarding tlio pro¬ 
fits of the branch house. 

It was hard to leave Alison, but I gave a 
reluctant promise to a wedding tiro following 
spring, and there was tlio comfort of a post- 
ofllco always to bo considered. It was a com¬ 
fort, too, during tlio summer months at Farm- 
dale, when letters were frequently exchanged. 

In September wo returned to New York, and 
still tlio correspondence was kept up regularly, 
Alison often bringing mo her precious letters, 
and growing brighter and sweeter every day 
in her happiness. 

Tlio blow to all our happy hopes fell on that 
dreadful day that tlio telegraphic wires flashed 
tlio tidings of the conflagration that was fast 
reducing Chicago to ashes. Hours stretched 
into days, into weeks, and there was no ray of 
light for us, no news from Fred for goodor ill. 
Mr. Morgan went to Chicago, and after two 
weeks of sickening suspense returned to crush 
out our last hope. His inquiries proved that 
Fred had gone into tlio burning store, to try to 
save some papers, just before the roof fell in. 
In the confusion, tlio suffering, the awful ca¬ 
lamity all around him, tlio father could learn 
no more, and we made mourning garments, 
and numbered tlio noble-hearted young man 
with the dead. 

Alison suffered as only such gentle retiring 
natures can suffer, striving for resignation, 
patient and prayerful, and broken-hearted. 
She grew so wan and pale, so shadowy in her 
frail beauty, that I became alarmed for her life, 
and by the advico of our physicians I took her 
to Europe. Here for a year wo travelled from 
country to country, and health came again to 
my darling, but never brightness to her smile. 
For my sako she boro her sorrow silently, 
striving to make me happy by every loving 
device, but I knew her heart was heavy, mourn¬ 
ing for the lost lovo of her youth. So when 
she pleaded for the quiet of Farmdalo and 
rest, I granted her request, and we crossed 
the ocean once more, arriving in Boston late in 
October. Alison was very much exhausted by 
her voyage, and wo went directly to Farmdalo, 
purposing to make a short visit to New York, 
when wo had rested a few days. It was tlio 
last day of October, when wo sat in our own 
familinr sitting-room, that we arranged to go to 
tlio city tlio following week. I know that 
Alison longed to see Mrs. Morgan again, to 
hear if any further tidings had ever been heard 
from the missing son, and I was as anxious ns 
herself to hear. 

Tlio afternoon and evening sped away, and 
it was growing into when Margery caino in, 
with a great ball of yarn in her hand. 

“Miss Alison, dear,” slio said, “it is nearly 
midnight, and Halloween. Try a charm for 
true lovo, darling." 

Alison turned so deadly pale that I thought 


slio was fainting, and turned half nngrily to 
Margery. 

“Hush, Miss Annie 1” she whispered to me, 
“ the eleven o’clock train is in I” 

Something in her face, her manner, silenced 
the words on my lips, and I watched her while 
she bent lovingly over our palo, sorrowing 
darling. 

“I lmvo opened all the doors to tlio very 
gate, Miss Alison,” slio urged, “and you must 
try my charm. Hold the cml of tlio yarn fast,” 
and hero slio deftly twisted tlio woollen string 
around Alison’s passive fingers ; “ now roll tlio 
ball out into the street. Wait, niul your trno 
lovo will lift tho ball and bring it in to you.” 

“Margery I” Alison cried, looking into the 
old woman’s excited faco, “wlmt do you 
mean?” 

“Wait, darling I Seel tho string is tighten¬ 
ing. It is lifted I Ho is coming. Oh, darling! 
Miss Annie 1 See I see I” 

For tlicro in tho doorway, white and evi¬ 
dently still weak, but alive, stood Fred Mor¬ 
gan, with tho ball of yarn in his hand, smiling 
at tho devico Margery had tried to break the 
shock of surprise for Alison. Smiling, as ho 
looked in, to start forward in a moment to 
catch Alison ns she fell forward fainting. 

Margery and I wero crying heartily in n cor¬ 
ner as tlio young girl revived under her lover’s 
care, to look into his face, and realize tho truth 
that he was really there. It was an hour of 
deepest gladness, and Margery was still telling 
mo of the arrival by tho eleven o’clock train, 
and her own shook of surpriso at tho door, 
when Fred called to me 

“Will yon not say you nro glad to seo me, 
Miss Annio?” ho said, extending his hand. 

“(Had I” I said. “My dear, dear boy,” and 
then I cried again, “But how camo you hero?.” 
I asked. 

“I saw your arrival in a Boston nowspnper, 
and as you did not come to N owY ork I concluded 
you wero here, and camo as soon ns possible to 
find you. I was knocked on tho head tlio day 
of tho firo, but dragged from tlio .storo by tho 
firemen. lean tell you but liltlb of the next 
four months. Somo of tho sufferers, in their 
own distress, found timo to drag mo to a placo 
of safety, nnd I was put in ono of tho tents, 
when they arrived. Burned, stunned, soaked 
with rain, I was seized with dolirious fever, 
nnd lay n raving burden upon tho hands of 
strangers for long weeks. When I recovered 
my reason, many of thoso who had enred for 
me, passing mo from one to another, wero gono. 
God bless them wherever they aro 1” 

“Amen,” said Alison, softly. 

“I had a telegram sent to father, and ho 
came to mo,” continued Fred. “My first ques¬ 
tions wore of you, but you wero in Europo, 
constantly moving. Thera seemed no course 
but waiting, not vory patiently 1 fear, and tho 
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year lias dragged along wearily enough, watch¬ 
ing every steamer till last Saturday’s brought 
you home.” 

There was a wedding at Thanksgiving, for I 
had no heart to resist Fred’s pleas now for a 
speedy marriage. I am alone again at Farm- 
dale, but I know I shall bo often a wclcomo 
guest in tho homo in Now York where Fred 
lms taken Alison. 
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HALLOWEEN MYTHS AND FROLICS. 


BY IIENRY FREDERIC REDDALL. 

Eveiy one knows that All-Halloa Eve, or Hallow¬ 
een, falls on the last day of October, and that the 
day following, the first of November, ia set apart 
in honor of saints and martyrs by the Western 
Churches—whence conies its name, All Saints’ Day. 

'ibis feast was kept in the Greek Church so early 
as the fourth century of our era, though it did not 
become common in the West till the beginning of 
the seventh century. 

The setting apait of one day sacred to the 
memory of these saintly departed ones arose fiotn 
the fact that the number of such became greatly 
multiplied as the Church grew and prospered, and 
it was found too burdensome to devote a teast- 
day to each. Indeed, so great was the number of 
the canonized, that there were “scarce hours 
enough in the year to distribute among them all.” 
So it was decided to commemorate on one special 
day those who had no particular days of their own. 
In the English Church the day ia sometimes called 
All-Hallowmas. But it is with the eve of the festi¬ 
val that we have to do. 

In the seventh century the Roman temple dedicated 
to all the pagan gods, and hence called the Panthe¬ 
on, was fleshly comeciated to the worship of the 
Virgin and the Martyrs. The now festival was held 
at first on May 11 in each year, but later it was 
shifted to Nov. 1. 

Halloween was thereby made lo fall on the same 
day as did an ar cient festival among the Di utds, those 
change priests of a stranger religion w ho were scat¬ 
tered over many portions of northern Europe before 
Christianity became its deed. They had many 
strange ceumonies. Fpr instance: three times in 
each year, on May 1, at the time ot sowing; at the 
summer solstice, June 21, for the ripening of tho 
crops; and on October 31, at the harvest season, 
these priests built fires on the hill-tops in Britain, 
Inland, and in France, in honor of the sun-god. 

At the latter festival the Druids for leagues round 
gathered in snow-white robes at the altar of stones 
on some hill. Here rested an emblem of the lumin¬ 
ary they worshiped, and on the altar w’as the sacred 
fire which bad been carefully kept alive during tho 
past year. The Druids grouped themselves around 
it, and at a given signal quenched it, amid absolute 
silence on the part of tho assembled people. 

Then a new fire was kindled on the cairn, the 
multitude laised a mighty shout, and from every 
eminence for miles around other fires blazed into 
view. The same night the fire was put out in every 
cabin and farm-house, only to be ic-kindled with 
embers fiom the sacred fiieof the priests, which was 
believed to protect each homestead from peril as 
long as it remained burning. 

In those days faith in the existence of fairies an 1 
goblins, witches and sprites, was very strong, and 
a** the Druidic faith faded before the advance of 
Christianity the heathen festivals lost much of their 
old grandeur and former significance, and took on a 
lower character. So, on the night of October 31, the 
simple country-folk believed, the fairies came out of 
their grottos, witches and goblins gathered in forest 
glades, or plotted against mankind in tho shadows 
of ruinous castles and keeps. 

By a very natural transition the nalloween fire 
came to be looked on as a charm against these 
sprites. So late as the seventeenth century it was 
customary for farmers to make the circuit of their 
fields with a lighted torch in hand, to protect them 
from harm during the year, chantiug or singing a 
doggerel rhyme the while. 

For the reason, also, that these unseen magic 
powers were deemed to be so near at this season, 
Halloween was thought to be the night of all nights 
on which to pry into the secrets of the future, 
and thus arose all those simple ceremonies by 
which it was claimed that one’s fate might be 
learned, 

01 course, no sensible person now believes that by 
crack iDg nuts, ducking one’s head in a tub of water 
for apples, dropping melted lead in a goblet, pulling 
kale, or eating an apple before a mirror, any thing 
supernatural or ghostly will be seen or heard. But 
the pleasant fireside revelries survive, though they 
have lost their superstitious significance. 

In England, in Scotland, in America, even in far- 
off Australia—wherever, in fact, the Saxon tongue 


is spoken—these Halloween festivities are kept up 
by young and old. But it is in the two first-named 
countries that Halloween frolics are seen at their 
best. 

Great bonfires are still kindled in many places, 
around which the villagers join hands in a merry 
dance. Then, as the flames subside into a pile of 
glowing embers, the real fun begins. 

The fiist ceremony in Scotland consists in “pulling 
the kale.” Kale is a sort of cabbage. Lads and 
lasses go out in couples, hand in hand, with eyes 
shut, and pull the first head of kale they touch. The 
fact of its being ciooked or straight, large or small, 
is said to he emblematic of the height and figure of 
the coming husband or wife. If any earth clings to 
the roots, that means money; while the sweet or 
bitter taste of the heart of the kale denotes the dis¬ 
position of the prospective life-partner. 

Burning the nuts is another equally famous 
charm. Two hazel-nuts are placed in the fire, hav¬ 
ing been previously named for the particular lad 
and lass about to try their fortune. Accordingly as 
they burn quietly side by side, or crack and sputter 
and break apart, will be the result of the wooing. 
Says Burns: 

The nuld gudewife’s weel hoarded nits 
Are round and round divided, 

And monie lads’ ard lasses’ fate3 
Are there that night decided. 

Some kindle, couthie, side by side, 

And burn thegitlier trimly; 

Some start awn’ with saucy pride, 

And jump out-owre the chimlio. 

In England the following charm is frequently 
tried: Tluee dishes aie taken; one is empty; one is 
filled with clearwater; and the third with dirty water. 
A hoy is blindfolded and led to the hearth where 
the dishes aie set in a row. Then he dips the left 
hand in one of the dNhes—if in the clean water his 
wife will be a maid, if in the foul water she will be 
a widow, if in the empty dish he will remain “a 
houid old bachelor.” The trial should be made 
three times, the dishes being shifted about mean¬ 
while. 

In the country dishicts of Scotland much faith is 
reposed in this fonnula: Go to a south-running 
stream, and dip your s-lecve in it at a spot where the 
lands of three lands come together. Then go home, 
hang the wet garment before the fire, and go to bed 
in full view of it. Keep awake, and sometime near 
midnight you will be lewarded by seeing an ap¬ 
parition, hearing an exact likeness to the future 
husband or wife, come and turn the sleeve “as if to 
dry the other side of it.” 

Doubtless many an American girl of English or 
Scotch ancestry has heard of or tried the “looking- 
glass spell.” Tkceuiious one must go, candle in 
hand, to a mirror, eat an apple while standing be¬ 
fore it, and in due tune the face of her destined 
husband will be seen reflected in the glass across her 
shoulder. 

There is a mirth-provoking game played in En¬ 
gland on Halloween—perhaps in this country too, 
for aught the writer knows to the contrary. A hoop 
frem a flour-barrel is taken, and around it are 
fastened alternately at regular intervals apples 
cakes, candies, and candle-ends. The hoop is then 
suspended from the ceiling and set to revolving. 
The players gather in a circle round it, and cash in 
turn hies to bite or.e of the edibles. The boy or 
girl who is so unfortunate as to seize one of the 
candles pays foifeit. 

But, in England and in Ameiica, Halloween frolics 
are nowadays mere harmless sports, and though in 
Scotland they still retain a more or less superstitious 
character, yet it is clear that, in being repeated from 
j ear to year as simple holiday nuurymakings, the 
mysteries of Halloween have arrived at their final 
stage, and eie many more years have flown they 
will puliaps befoigotten. 
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marriage of Hugh Vaughan with Nellie 
Johnson, not even a repining word min¬ 
gled with her good wishes. 

Tears have passed, and Helen is thirty. 
Calmer, sweeter, more lovely than of 
old, art has in a great measure remedied 
the defect in her beauty; and there are 
those who will tell yon to-day that in all 
the neighborhood there is not one young 
face so handsome as Helen Weston’s. 
Old Farmer Weston went to join the 
wife he loved some years ago, blessing 
his daughter with his latest breath. 
Golden-haired Nellie has long since 
joined the angel-band; and Hugh, with 
his four lovely little girls, came back to 
his native place soon after. He saw oar 
Ilelen, and his old love revived; but she 
refused to listen to him. 

Said she, “I think I buried my love 
for you twelve years ago to night, when 
you so gladly severed our engagement. 
I can never bo aught else to you save a 
friend. That I will try to be; for, with 
all your selfishness, I do not hate yon.” 

He went away then a sadder and, let 
us hope, less selfish man. For a time 
he was angry, and would not permit his 
daughters to visit the farm house; but 
after awhile his ire passed away; and 
though lit never darkens the door, yet 
four little golden haired girls think 
“Aunt Helen” is perfection itself. 


HELEN WESTON’S TBIAL. 


HALLOWE’EN STORY. 

“Hallowe’en, girls!’* exclaimed Nellie 
Johnson. “Are we to sit quiet when 
just this one night of the three hundred 
and sixty-five. Fate lifts the dim cur¬ 
tain of the future to our wondering 
comprehension! No, a thousand times 
no! So my dear. Puritanic Helen, for 
once lay aside your scruples, and let us 
try what that mysterious future has in 
store for us;”—and the animated speaker 
threw her arms lovingly around Helen’s 
neck. 

It was cold, and a cheery fire blazed in 
the open grate, throwing its fanciful 
shadows over the golden curls and per¬ 
fect faces of the city cousins, Nellie 
and Minnie Johnson, who had come 
from Philadelphia to spend a few weeks 
ere the opening of the winter season; 
over the black hair and tall form of 
Hugh Vaughan, Helen’s accepted lover; 
over the bonnie brown braids that 
crowned Helen’s own shapely head; over 
the quaint old famiture aud pictures, 
lingering around the piano, and dancing 
into the dark corners. 

“Just this once, my dear cousin, in 
honor of our grand mother’s memory,” 
still pleaded the coaxing tones. 

“Well, Nellie, I’ve no objections, I 
am sure, provided you wish it. Of 
course there Is nothing In It. But as 
we are all sensible, and above the silly 
superstition, the amusement will be 
harmless. Let us adjourn to the kitchen. 
Cook has a good fire, and we will very 
soon, settle our destinies.” 

“ I pray you, fair ladies, do not doom 
me to solitude. I humbV crave permis¬ 
sion to accompany you to the sibyl’s 
haunts, that I, too, may learn somewhat 
of the good that Fate has in store for 
me,” said Hugh, as his laughing eyes 
sought Helen’s blushing face. • 

“Oh, knight of the woful countenance, 
our liege lady grants your petition. 1 
see it by her smiling lips. So, forward 
march for the kitchen itis:”—and Nellie’s 
silver laugh rang merrily through the 
clean, wide room as they entered. 

The smouldering fire was soon crack¬ 
ling in the fireplace. The lead was 
melted and poured into water, where, 
after sputting and hissiDg for a time, it 
assumed many and various shapes, caus¬ 
ing much merriment. Then appleB were 
eaten and the brown seeds counted, 
“one I love, two ho loves,” with blushes 
and smiles; and at last the crowning 
trial, naming chestnuts and placing them 
in pairs upon the coals. Helen bent 
down over the coals to arrange the nuts 
properly, when an explosion suddenly 
took place, and, with a low moan, she 
fell back, tightly pressing her hands 
over her eyes. 

The mischief-loving Hugh had placed 
a percussion cap upon the hearth “to 
startle the girls,” laughing in imagina¬ 
tion at their terrified screams. But now, 
when he saw the resalt of his cruel 
trick, his lips grew pale, and raising the 
prostrate form in his arms, he cried pas¬ 
sionately; “Darling Helen, are you hurt? 
Speak to me, sweet one. Have I mur¬ 
dered her?” with an appealing look to 
the sisters, who. stood in dumb, pallid 
terror beside him. 

“No! no! Dear Hugh, I am alive, 
but oh, my eyes! The pain is madden¬ 
ing. Please assist me to my room, and 
then g<j,for a physician. I am afraid I 
am blind. Do not alarm father; but 
hasten, dear.” 

Carefully, tenderly they led her to her 
own quiet room, shaded the light, bathed 
the swollen eyelids, and then the cousins 
sat down to wait. 

The physician came, a kindly, good 
man, and pronouiiced his verdict Only 
one eye was injured, but that so severely 
that it must remain curtained in night. 

“Oh, doctor, do not say that!” wailed 
the sufferer; but it was so, and no human 
agency could remedy the mischief. 

Her beauty was gone; and amid the 
agony, the thought that he, for whom 
she would have shed her life’s blood 
(strange how much stronger is woman’s 
love than man’s), might look with aver¬ 
sion upon the face he was once so proud 
of, made it still harder, and so there 
was a great sob in that voice that said, 
“Not that, doctor—oh, not that, doctor! 
I cannot bear it.” 

But heaven is merciful, and her heart 
did not break—not even when heartless 
Hugh so readily accepted the freedom 
she offered him. He was proud, and 
could not for a moment think of marry¬ 
ing so very plain a woman as Helen 
Weston with one window to the soul 
shaded. Weeks of pain she passed in 
the darkened chamber, and then came 
once more among her friends—pale, but, 
oh, so sad and sweet that one could al¬ 
most weep to see her. Herfather would 
gaze upon her altered countenance, and 
iu his heart curse the cowardly hand 
that caused tho blight. But no one ever 
heard Helen murmur; aud when they 
brought her tho paper recording the 
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JEANETTES CHRISTMAS. 

HE Christmas of 1868 dawned somewhat 
gloomily for Jeanette Derwent. A great 
fire had, only a week before, swept away all of 
tb3 property upon the rent of which she and her 
aunt Hannah had, with careful management, been 
content to live. Where should they turn now for 
Bupport? Jeanette’s two hands, or her stronger 
head, were the only visible means, for blind Aunt 
Hannah had not lifted a finger these four years. 

There was no odor of Christmas pies, of six- 
hour puddings, of savory tid-bits, about their cot¬ 
tage kitchen. No stocking hung from the man¬ 
tel, no Christmas-tree glorified the evening. It 
was bitter weather besides; the frost grew and 
grew on the pane in the broad sunlight, or may¬ 
be it was because the fire was so low, and the cot¬ 
tage so old and full of draughts, which made the 
weather seem more severe; and then, when the 
heart is chilled by the frosts of fortune, the body 
. shivers in sympathy. Last night, sitting in the 
dark, Jeanette had watched a fairy tree spring 
up across the way, and blossom in a hundred 
fairy gifts, amidst lights, and music, and laugh¬ 
ing eyes, and light hearts, nnd scores of good 
wishes. And then she had recalled the All-Hal¬ 
loween when she baked a little cake, putting into 
it a thimble, a piece of money, and a ring, and 
divided it among a few friends who had dropped 
in, one of whom was Cyras Gilbert. What a 
laugh they had had when Nell Hood,'who had 
just run over to show Jeanette her engagement- 
ring, found the thimble, which foretold a single 
life, in her portion I And how pleased she her¬ 
self usd been when the money—only a three-cent 
bit which Cyrus had given her for the purpose, 
and which she had now somewhere among her 
trensures—camo to her share, and prophesied 
wealth t She had almost believed it then. And 
when the ring fell to Cyras, and he quietly slipped 
it upon her finger, saying, “ My fortune is yours, 
Jean; if I am to he married, so are you," was 
there a happier girl in all Elmsford? 

“Did he really mean it?” she asked herself, 
when he had gone away to sea without saying 
any thing more definite. Or was it only the wav 
of young men, to speak and forget ? It was liard- 
)y the way of Cyrus, at least. It was true, she 
had taken the ring off her finger, and had sent 
it to him the week before he left. If that was 
all he intended to give her, she wanted nothing 
of his giving. She could buy rings for herself 
upon a pinch. Yet perhaps he had not relished 
the reply she had made him on that All-Hal¬ 
loween, more from awkwardness than any thing 
else, when she had said, 

“ If you are to be married, Sir, / am to be 
rich!” 

“Do you think so much of riches, Jean?’’ he 
asked. “ Do you value money beyond any thing? 
1 would rather bo poor Tom Homespun, with a 
wife to love me, and work to keep me out of 
mischief, than old Squire Ducats, who has no 
nearer tie than his cravat—who lives in clover, 
and wears purple nnd fine linen, and yawns over 
his wines, nnd longs for he doesn’t know what.” 

“ I don’t know,” Jeanette had said. “ They say 
that when poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window. I'm afraid that this saving 
is the hoarded experience of the world, disagree¬ 
able as it is. Love, you know, is the most deli¬ 
cate of all plants; it must bo hedged about with 
favorable circumstances; when one fins to fight 
for bread-and-butter there is no leisure left for its 
observances, and it starves to death. Or so our 
School Header used to tell us.” 

“I think,” replied Cyrus, “that, in spite of 
the Reader, one day you will acknowledge it to 
be the hardiest plant alive. Why, Jean, it sur¬ 
vives every thing. It is tfie motive power of the 
universe; it sustains the stars in their courses; 
it hopcth all things, cndureth all things; it never 
fails!” 

“ Dear me, how earnest you are getting! One 
would think you were already an atom of this 
great motive power.” 


“ I am in earnest,” he had said; and there the 
matter rested, or would have rested, only that no¬ 
thing ever does rest, since every thing moves on 
to larger results. 

Well, you see, on this particular Christmas 
Jeanette had little to look forward to but hard 
work and bufferings with fortune. Already the 
flour was beginning to ebb visibly, the coal grow¬ 
ing beautifully less; the last pat of butter she had 
saved for to-day's dinner—to garnish the holiday's 
feast, could it be called ? Their wardrobe would 
last them sometime yet; they had still a humble 
roof over their heads, if it did leak, and that was 
all. Jeanette was asking herself, for thq hun¬ 
dredth time or more, “What can I do ?" without 
receiving any definite answer, when the gate 
clicked and turned on its lazy hinges, and a bold 
hand pulled at the knocker on the front-door. 
Perhaps here was the answer—perhaps; who 
knew? Perhaps it was Cyrus 1 What a Christ- j 
mas it would be, after all her reverses l She com- ' 
pleted an entire castle in the air—turrets and 
pointed ceilings and gold-embroidered arras, 
portcullis and all—in the time between leaving 
her mending and passing through the little halt 
to the street door, and there she paused to catch 
her breath, and to be thrilled with the wraith of 
happiness one blessed instant before confronting 
reality in the person of a gray-bearded gentle¬ 
man, who put out a hand cordially, and said, 

“A merry Christmas, Miss Jeanette." 
“Thanks, and a merry Christmas to you, Mr. 
Ducats,” said Jeanette, trembling in the draught} 
for the breath of the cold Christmas weather, or 
something else, had struck a sudden chill to her 
very marrbw. “Will you come in and see Aunt 
Hannah, Sir?” 

“ I came to see you this morning, Jeanette—I 
camd to bring you a Christmas gift, if you will 
be so good as to accept of it.” 

“A gift for me? Thank yon! How very 
kind! ” ^ 

“Wait a little, Jeanette. When you know 
what it Is, you may not think so favorably of the 
gift. I came to offer von myself, with all my 
| worldly goods, gray hairs and wrinkles thrown 
j in, as a Christmas gift.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Jeanette, putting out her 
hands as if she would repulse him. 

“There, there, I was afraid you’d despise Ifc. 
But it’s for your good. Here am I, running over 
with money, and you—not a cent to your name. 
How can you do better than to share my plenty 
with me—you and Aunt Hannah ? Don’t think j 
it’s a matter of charity, child. I’ve thought of 
it this long while; and when that young simple¬ 
ton, Cyrus Gilbert, left you in the lurch, I made 
up my mind that I’d fill the gap if you’d let me; 
and here lam!” 

“I—thank—you,” gasped Jeanette, “but—" 
“So you said before,” dryly observed the 
Squire. 

“ Jean I Jean 1” called Aunt Hannah, turning 
her blind eyes, like a reproach, upon her, “ don’t 
throw a\Vay such a good chance without a rea¬ 
son. You may never have such another. As 
for Cyras Gilbert, I never had much opinion of 
the fellow} I was always afraid you’d take to 
him.” 

“ But, Aunt Hannah, X —I—how am I to an¬ 
swer? What shall I say to him?”—appealing 
rather to herself than to her aunt. 

“ Say yes, Jean.” 

“Say yes, Jean," repeated Squire Ducats. 

“ See, I’m an old man; I sha’n’fc last long; and 
then you’ll be a gay young widow, with every 
thing at your command. And it’s better to be 
an old man's darling than a young man’s slave, 
any body would say. Cyrus Gilbert’s no fool,” 
taking his cue, “but he’s good for nothing as a 
lover, and poor as a church-mouse, besides. 
Come! think better of it, and accept my Christ¬ 
mas gift.” 

“ I can’t—I must think about it. I—” 

“ That’s just what I want you to do. Think 
about it as long as you please.” 

“ And the more you think, the more youll be 
pleased,” said Aunt Hannah, speaking from her 
own point of view. 

“Yes, think from now till next Christmas, if 
you will j only if you could come to a decision 
sooner A should feel flattered, especially as I’m 
such an old gray-beard, likely to drop off at any 
time, you know.” 

The day seemed to grow colder and more 
hopeless than before after this. Jeanette felt 
nipped to the heart’s core. She kept the tears 
out of her eyes with a strong effort while her aunt 
suggested a thousand reasons why she should 
favor the Squire’s suit. 

“You will be as good as any body, when you 
are Madame Ducats, with servants at your beck 
and call, and plate two or three hundred years 
old on your table. ” 

“ I should be no. better than I am now,” 
sighed Jeanette, “if, indeed, so good.” 

“Leastways, folks would notice you more. 
You would be asked to visit all the grandees of 
Elmsford, and you’d be a little grander than any 
of them. They’d suddenly remember that you 
were descended from the Derwents of Derwenfc- 
water." 

“I don’t care what they remember nor what 
they forget.” If she could only know’ what Cyras 
forgot or remembered it would signify a thousand 
times more to her. 

“ I dare say, now, you’re putting the Squire 
off along of hoping Cyrus Gilbert’ll put in a claim 
some fine day, I’d have more grit if I was a girl 
than to be hankering after a fellow who wouldn’t 
give his old shoes for me. It’s real mean-spirited 
of you, and we.half starved at that!” 

“I can work,” said Jean. 

“And a heap of money you’ll make, when we 
might be living on the fat of the land—when 
von might wrap yourself in your ermine, like as I 
we saw yonng Madame Goldsworth to-day, vour 
hands all ablaze with diamonds,” for what Aunt ■ 
Hannah saw through Jean’s eyes was very real 


to her. “ Christmas holidays what feasting we 
might have, what trees, like the one yon saw over 
the way,only more so; what Twelfth-night cakes, 
and bands.of music, and lights enough for a tav¬ 
ern ; and the coal wouldn't be everlastingly get- 
j ting out, and the cupboard would be like a king’s 
pantry!” ' • \ . ' 

“I dare say! I dare say!” cried Jeanette, 
aware that this sort of castle-building pleased her 
poor aunt, whife it harrowed her own soul, and 
suggested a hundred doubts and misgivings. 
What if it were her bounden duty to forget 
Cyrus Gilbert and to marry Squire Ducats ? 
What if, eventually, she should be forfced to 
forget him? what if he deserved it, and after 
long years of waiting and foregoing much she 
should come to know that he deserved it ? What 
if he should come home some day, bringing a 
foreign bride, would it not better please her own 
pride that he should 6ee she had not worn the 
willow for him, but knew how to bear her new 
honors with dignity as well as with pleasure? 
But, after all, if he loved her, if he were toiling 
for her! If he were to return poor, or sick, or in 
trouble, and she from the height of her grandeur 
could not stoop to wet his lips, to minister to his 
sorest need! And yet, how fine a thing it might 
be to queen it at Ducats Place—for poor Jean¬ 
ette, like the rest of us, was not above some petty 
ambitions; she bad been there once long ago on 
an errand, and it had seemed like treading on 
beds oi flowers to move about the long rooms 
where tho genius of luxury had folded its wings. 
To be snre, she jiad lieen half frightened by the 
throng oi dead-and-gone Ducatses, whose canvas 
images frowned down upon her from the walls of 
the bread hall—for the Ducats frown was sup¬ 
posed to be as potent as the evil-eye, and some¬ 
thing which no one cared to provoke. She re¬ 
called the glitter of the sun in the old-fashioned 
family plate on the side-board, with its orna¬ 
ments of winged griffins. She remembered, too, 
as a sort of forevnriner, how she had caught a 
glimpse of herself in the great mirror that lined 
one side of the drawing-room, and had Bwept a 
courtesy to the little, wan apparition, mistaking 
it for the lady of the house. There were paint¬ 
ings by the old masters illuminating the place, 
which dead and dusty Ducatses had brought home 
from their travels—from taking their pleasure un¬ 
der the sun; there were sculptured feces, beau¬ 
tiful aB angels, confronting you unawares; there 
were beds hung with silken tapestiy, there were 
dark corridors fit for ghosts to walk in, and un¬ 
expected staircases winding away into darkness, 
and secret closets, and panels m the wainscot 
that were only doors in disguise—enough to take 
the imagination of any girl. And there was the 
courting-room, where generations of Ducatses had 
repeated or learned the old, old story, time out 
of mind, till it seemed as if the painted seraphs 
on the ceiling were bending down to listen, and 
setting it to celestial music. It was surely all 
very fine, and it might all be her own; she might 
he first in her native place, “ the leader of the 
ton” “ the cynosure of neighboring eyes. ” One 
magic word would complete the transformation. 

But from how much that was Eweet would 
that one word shut her out! From all the costly 
toils and triumphs of love, from the joys of two 
hearts made happy, and the repose of a con¬ 
science void of offense. And yet it was hard to 
choose; for herself, she could make shift to do 
without the milk and honey of the promised 
land. As much as she cared for these things, she 
cared for love more. She could go shabbily 
dressed, she could fare plainly, and endure weari¬ 
ness and even pain, if need be; but her heart 
must be at peace with itself, not torturing her 
with bitter upbraidings. If she were to resign 
now and forever the hope of loving and being 
loved as she could wish, for this gilded shadow 
of happiness, she felt that she should lose all 
vital force and purpose to contend against the 
flesh and the devil, and the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world. She should become of 
the earth, earthy; beguiled by no sweet illusions, 
capable of no tender charities, cheated into no 
inconsistencies. But, selfish still, she was con¬ 
sidering no one else. Should her aunt, stricken 
with blindness and poverty, should she be left 
waiting unsatisfied at the feast of life, looking 
forward to nothing but the same round of self- 
deniai and suffering, when a word of Jeanette’s 
could lift her above it into a region of plenty ? 
When she could give eyes to the blind, and 
strength to feeble limbs, and comfort to old age, 
ought sli'o to hesitate? 

Day by day of the new year Jeanette turned 
these thoughts over in her mind, scanning them.; 
closely, holding them up to the light of reason, 
so that she might detect flaw or failing, and still 
she came no nearer to a judgment of tho case. 
Whichever way she turned there was a stum¬ 
bling-block in the path. It was a sin to many 
without love; ifc was a sin to forget one’s sweet¬ 
heart without a cause; it was a sin to allow her 
poor blind aunt to suffer when she could Bave. 
Which sin was greatest, or whether they were 
equal in sinfulness, was the question which em¬ 
ployed her thoughts, and involved her in a thou¬ 
sand controversies, in which, by turns, Bhe de¬ 
fended all sides. In the mean time her hands 
were as busy as her head; whatever she found 
to do she did with all her might; but, as Aunt 
Hannah had predicted, the result was not in pro¬ 
portion to the effort. Something seemed to hinder 
her at every turn. Bv-and-by needle-work fell 
off; people seemed dissatisfied with her Stitches 
refused to pay any thing but starvation prices. 
Then she Bat at home awhile, and worked^won- 
derful devices upon linen and cashmere;-and 
offered them for sale. 

“ They are too fine for us," cried the little 
public of Elmsford; M I wonder you should 
have thought that we cbukLaffOTd Buch things!” | 
And so the time and material were lost to Jean¬ 
ette, and nothing gained but cold experience; 
and though experience is a good guide, she is a 


poor provider. As for the great world beyond 
Elmsford, Jeanette had no relations with it 
which could furnish u step toward another mar¬ 
ket for her goods; and the cost of a joumev 
thither, together with the uncertainty attaching 
to her profits, made the odds too great for her 
to dream of fighting against* 

Then she bethought her of a long disused tal¬ 
ent for music, and went .about seeking pupils; 
and when this failed, as fail it did, she opened a 
small private school for children; bui after the 
first term, quietly as the leaves drop in the 
forest, so her small scholars dropped away from 
her teaching—a process as gradual as that of 
nature. Nothing to which she put her hand 
seemed to prosper. Fortune plainly designed 
that she should come to reign over the house of 
Ducats in spite of herself. She began to be 
careless as to the event. She had tried eveiy 
thing that her circumstances permitted, for she 
had no capital with which to enter business; no¬ 
body wanted her behind a counter in Elmsford; 
and if it came to going out as nursery govern¬ 
ess or house-maid, how could she leave Aunt 
Hannah ? . In the early half of the year she had 
said that she wouljj sooner sweep the streets than 
many Squire Dncnts; but the revenues of a 
street-sweeper in Elmsford would not have sup¬ 
plied her with salt. It was all veiy well for peo¬ 
ple to talk about the dignity of labor, to declare 
that willing hands never went begging, that the 
world was full of work, and the workers scarce; 
but she had disproved it all. Jeanette did not 
guess that it was not Fate but Squire Ducats who 
defeated her plans, robbed her of employment, 
imposed idleness and starvation upon her, in or¬ 
der to Jhave his way, and lap her in luxury at 
last—Squire Ducats, the autocrat of Elmsford, 
whose money and influence could buy whoever 
had a price. 

One evening toward the latter part of No¬ 
vember an old neighbor, just home from a long 
sea voyage, dropped into Jeanette’s cottage to 
chat with Aunt Hannah; and in the way of con¬ 
versation, 

“I saw Cyrus Gilbert in London,” said he. 
“You nnd him used to be thick, didn't you, 
Jean ?” 

“He is a friend of mine,” returned Jeanette. 

“ Eh ? Putty smart fellow, Cy is. The gal 
that gits him better thank her Btnrs. I asked 
him if he was married yet; and, * Not yet, 
Cap’n Jack,’ says he; ‘but I mean to be by. 
this time next year, if we’re both alive and she*a 
willing.* ‘Worth any thing, eh, Cy?’ says J. 

* She’s worth more n any woman in Elmsford, 
Cap’n Jack,’ says he. ‘Good,’says I; ‘then 
she’ll be able to gin you a helping hand.’ ‘ Yes,* 
says he, blushing up like a hoy, * she’s gin me a 
helping hand often and again.’ Now, you see, 

I didn’t quite like to ask her name right out, 
though I felt round, you know; but I was 
a-thinking as how yon and him used to be so 
neighborly, you’d be like to know who it is Cy’s 
going for!” 

Jeanette’s hands, that were putting the tea¬ 
kettle on the fire, shook like the palsy; the blood 
was burning and deserting her cheeks by turns. 
Was it for this she had waited? What a fool 
she had been to nurgo the thought of him day 
by day, when he had chosen to forget her! She 
might have known that there was no constancy 
in man; didn’t all the novels and poems eay so ? 
And could any thing but a universal fact find 
such large acceptance with the public ? 

Well, he should never know that she had re¬ 
membered him; there was comfort in that. Sbe 
could forget as well as he. 

“I can’t tell, I'm sure, Captain Sands,” she 
answered, in such a matter-of-fact voice that even 
blind Aunt Hannah was deceived. “ Yon know 
it is a matter of three years since we met. Most 
likely it is some one he hn8 found in his travels.” 

“ Just so. He’s rich enough now to retire 
on his money if lie chooses. He’s been mighty 
lucky. Gilbert-luck I call it. I was thinking, 
before he left, as how you and him looked like 
making a match some day, eh ?” 

“Folderol!” said Aunt Hannah from her cor¬ 
ner. where she heard every thing, if she saw no¬ 
thing. 

“I joked him about it there, in London, too. 
Says I, - Where’B the gal you left behind you ?* ” 
“What did he Bay?” asked Jeanette, 6miling 
so sweetly that you would have thought it the 
best joke in the world. 

“‘Who’s that?’ snys he. ‘Jeanette Der¬ 
went,* says I. ‘Oh! Jeanette,’ says he; ‘it’s 
three years since I saw her. Don’t you think it 
would-be a pretty constant fellow to remember a 
gaTall that time—and he a sailor, too?’ Now I 
dare * Ay if he’d been a landsman 'twould hev 
been different, Jean.” 

“Perhaps,” said Jeanette, smothering a sigh 
with a laugh. 

“ You’re mighty indifferent about it, any how," 
grinned the Captain. 

“ Why shouldn’t I be ? I’m going to be mar¬ 
ried myself, come Christmas-day,” in the same 
still manner. 

“Youl You’ve been mighty sly about it, 
Jean. Who’s the chap ?” 

“Well, I don’t know as you could hardly call 
him ‘a chap’ at his years,” laughed Jean.* “I 
am going to marry Squire Ducats.” 

“Hurrah! You’re stepping into a fortune, 
Jean. I don’t need to wish you good luck.” 

“ Oh yes; but I am not marrying for money, 
Captain.” 

“No? That’s the best part of it! I don’t 
see why amold man shouldn't be lbved as well as 
a young fooL I’m an old man myself, but Peg¬ 
gy’s just as spooiey on me as when the honey¬ 
moon was in its first quarter. So you are mar¬ 
rying for love, eh ?” 

“ Yes, I am marrying for love.” 

Was that a lie? Was she not going to marry 
Squire Ducats because Cyrus, whom she loved, 
would soon return with a wife? If she did not 
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love Cyrus she could afford to stay single. That 
was one way of mariying for love; not the way 
she would have preferred, of course; not the 
best way, but the only one open to her. 

“You are quite sure?” asked Aunt Hannah, 
when Jean kissed her good-night—“you are 
quite sure?- You are not doing this to please 
me T* For, like many others, now that she could 
have her way, it had lost something of its charm. 

“Oh dear, no,” answered Jean. “Iam just 
pleasing myself. There, good-night, dear. I 
am so tired!" 

Squire Ducats received Jeanette’s long-delayed 
reply to his suit with no surprise, but with en¬ 
tire satisfaction. It was no more than he had 
expected. It was in the nature of things. No 
girl in her senses could refuse such advantages. 
As for himself it was high time that there should 
bean heir in the house of Ducats, to carry down 
the old Italian name, and to enjoy the hoard. 
He had long ago given up the idea, and had tried 
to resign himself to the fact that a stranger 
must some day come into possession of the fam¬ 
ily coffers; but now he began to promise him- 
Self a long continuance of the race of Ducats; 
to imagine the time when his halls should ring 
with childish voices, and little feet should patter 
up the great staircases, and rosy faces and dim¬ 
ples meet him at every turn. He almost felt 
the caresses of small arms about his neck, the 
plump hands pulling at his beard, the soft kisses 
upon his withered cheek. 

It was the ideal Christmas weather that came 
in that year, crisp and clear as crystal. All the 
village was astir to witness the bridal of the 
Squire and Jeanette. The youth of the place 
had spent all last evening decorating the church 
for the event, and making love in the shadow of 
Its aisles. Lawyer Bribe was relating at his 
breakfast-table that he had made old Ducats’s 
will only last night, and some day Miss Jeanette 
would be a rich widow, when the bells began to 
ring. Jeanette, putting the last touches to her 
simple toilette with fluttering fingers, paused to 
listen to the silver chiming, which seemed to set 
itself to an old tune she had sung to Cyrus once 
—was it a centmy ago ? 

“They say I may marry the laird If I will, 

The laird of high degree; 

And jewels bo rare I may wear in my hair, 

And a lady I’ll surely be. 

But oh I where would my heart be. 

In spite of my gems eo gay ? 

My heart it would break for somebody's sake; 

So I think I had better say nay!” 

The sun shone in the long icicles hanging like 
a fringe of diamonds from the cottage eaves, and 
struck athwart the little dressing-glass which re¬ 
flected the young bride’s face, its flush deepen¬ 
ing with every breath, the light tangled in the 
falling tresses, the eyes lustrous and shining like 
great tears. 

As she listened, the bells suddenly ceased, the 
garden gale clicked, and a step as firm as Fate’s 
trod the frozen path to the door; some one 
pulled at the knocker gently, almost hesitatingly. 

“It is the gardener with yoar bouquet, miss,” 
said the little maid whom Squire Ducats had 
sent down to the cottage a week ago to assist 
the bride. 

“Go down, then, Susette,” said Jeanette. 

“ It is some one who wishes to see you your¬ 
self, miss,” said Susette, returning with a shadow 
of disappointment on her face, for the gardener 
was her sweet-heart. 

“Who is it?” 

“ I never laid eye3 on his like. He ib big and 
brown, with great soft eyes of his own, miss, and 
an awful solemn look with him." 

“Indeed. But I can not see a stranger to¬ 
day.“ 

“Oh, he bid me tell you he was no stranger, 
but a long-forgotten friend.” 

“I have no long-forgotten friends," said Jean¬ 
ette, throwing a wrap about her and descending 
breathlessly, Tier pulses answering to a thousand 
peradventures. 

** Jeanette,” spoke the big brown gentleman, 
with his eyes softening as they fell upon her 
shrinking figure, and bis solemn look deepening, 

“ this is perhaps the last day on wliich you would 
wish to see me; but—■” 

• “Cyrus,” cried Jeanette, dropping into a chair, 
faint with something that was not surprise, nor 
yet pleasure, “you are welcome on any day of 
the year.” 

“If I come with good news, Jeanette." 

“How could you come with anything else? 
You have come to wish me a merry Christmas 
and a happy wedding. ” And here Jean lost her 
voice in sobs. 

“Jean, dear Jean, how shall I comfort you? 
It will break your heart perhaps, but there will 
be no wedding to-day, Jean 1” 

“ No wedding ? Oh, but I have given my 
word; every body is invited; they are gathering 
now. Nothing can save me.” 

“Jean, you were saved last night—saved for 
me, I trust—for early this morning Squire Duc¬ 
ats was found lifeless, in the same position in 
which Lawyer Bribe had left him on the stroke 
of midnight. There will be no wedding to-day, 
Jean. 

‘Christ’s blessing on the newly bom.’ 

Tears, child, on Chris tin as-day ? Did yon love 
him, then, Jean?” 

“ Oh no, no! Let me go away. I am sick 
at heart.” 

“And leave me, Jean?" 

“ You can go back to her. Captain Sands told 
me about her." 

“I have come back to her whom I love, and 
T find her almost married to another." 

“ You love me? And left me so long without 
a word? It can not be.” 

“ Indeed, Jean, I left many a kind word to 
keep me in mind. And then, you know, when 
poverty comes in at tim uoor love flies out at the 
window’. I went away to make my fortune—and 


came near losing it—so that love should have no 
excuse to take to the window." 

“Oh, they were idle words of mine. It would 
make no difference. I should not have thought 
you would have remembered them. Biit Captain 
Sands told me the woman whom you loved was 
worth more than any one in Elmsford; and how 
could that be if you loved me ?” 

“Captain Sanuc omitted one important word. 
I said she was worth more than any other in 
Elmsford; and, by my soul, she is, Jean, in my 
eyes. She is worth more to me.” 

And so, if Jeanette’s Christmas was not a mer¬ 
ry one, it had its rays of sunshine, after all. 

Jeanette and Cyrus might have spent their 
days at Ducats Place, might have squandered the 
Ducats hoard, if they had chosen. But Cyrus 
always said that Squire Ducats had left him a 
legacy which he valued more than Aladdin’s 
lamp, and with which he was content. 
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HALLOWEEN. 

LEAVES .FROM 51KS. BROWN JOHN’S 
JOURNAL. 

BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 

Halloween, 18.—The old clock on the 
stairs chimes half past eleven 5 an uncanny 
hour fora timid woman to be sittiug alone 
in this past-haunted chamber," grandfather’s 
den.’* It is a night of storm and darkness. 
The weird complaints of troubled nature are 
Sn harmony with the impenetrable gloom 
that infolds the world without. The massive 
boughs of the ancient oaks are groaning 
like sentient, suffering things *, with melan¬ 
choly sooa the rain dashes unweariedly 
against the casement, while to my shrinking 
fancy the homeless winds are unblept spirits 
pleading lor admittance with low intermit¬ 
tent tries. 

A hush in the storm and I lav down the 
volume that has lured me to linger at the 
Preside after its charmed circle retired. Bui 
•of all nights' of the year Halloween isthe 
one to appreciate the Shakesperian imagina¬ 
tion, the unequalled humor of Scotland's 
peasant bard. 

Late in the evening when X sat at the 
window watching the progress of the atorm, 
a tail tree that grew on the wayside sud¬ 
denly fell across the path of an ap’proaching 
traveller on horseback. The startled ani¬ 
mal reared and plunged with such violence 
that the rider was thrown to the ground. In 
another moment Murt, our Celtic coachman, 
rushed to his aid, assisting him to rise with the 
impulsive sympathy of his race ; he led him 
into the hall while he warmly congratulated 
him on his narrow escape from “ double 
danger ” aa he phraspd it. 

“ fcee to tne horse, Murt, this gentleman 
shall be my care ‘or the present.” 

In his brief but kind way my husband re¬ 
ceived the stranger, who happily escaped in 
Jury, though his head was dashed againBt a 
large atone on the road. 

“ A Scotchman’s head is proof against all 
accidents,” he said good humoredly, when 
seated by our cheeiy ingle-side, where he 
was soon on terms of friendly intimacy with 
all our little family circle. 

“ In fact,” he continued, “ I was thinking 
of the famous ride of Turn O’Shanter past 
AUoway Kirk when the tree fell. Then the 
wild antics of my sober steed, and the shriek¬ 
ing and the howling of the wind and trees, 
confirmed me in the belief that my horse 
and myself were under the witenery of 
Halloween.” 

Sixty winters had silvered the scanty locks 
of Mark Maclvor, while his round guod- 
tempi-red face shone with the ruddy hue of 
health. A native of Scotland, he had been 
a resident of New England for forty years. 
At present he is visiting friends in the vicin¬ 
ity of Graytown, who reside a mile or more 
from our home, so that he very gladly ac¬ 
cepted our invitation to remain lor the night 
at The Oakes. 

After tea when we were again gathered 1 
around the bright ingle, our pleasant guest 
ot the evening entertained ua.wilh an ac¬ 
count of the spells practised on this pro¬ 
phetic night in his own bonnie land. Hal¬ 
loween being the grand anniversary night of 
the serial little people known the world over 
at Fairies, it is the eve of evee for a simple 
peasantry to pry into futurity, with a firm 
faith in the efficacy of the spells employed. 
"With a delightful humor and emphasis he 
read to us “ Halloween,” laying down the 
pGema with an enthusiastic exclamation. 
“The wrrid will never have but one Burns 1” 

“ Have you nothing to recount to us of 
your own experience in testing any of the 
incantations described in the poem ?” asked 
Aunt JeruBba eagerly. 

Though proud of the Puritan blood in her 
veins, our elderly aunt had already intimated 
to me, in a confidential whisper, that she 
-meant to test some of the charms before 
fred-time. 

“The incantations,” he returned with a 
quiet smile, “are practised altogether by 
that privileged sex whoBt darling passion is 
—curiosity. But is not this propensity 
theirs by a very ancient inheritance? 
However, I will tell you a true tale of All- 
hallow’s eve. Though the sunshine of 
matrimony does not light its close—that 
inevitable illumination of the majority of 
stories—it may 1 be of some interest to you 
to learu that the characters in this tale were 
well known to the narrator,” 

Hark l the old clock chimes the wizard 
hour of midnight. A hush in the etorm, 
and banishing the drowsy god from my 
presence, X shake up the smouldering embers 
into a cheery glow. The witchery of work 
is upon me, and did I seek my ebatnb; r 
now, life’s nocturnal “sweet restorer” wuuld 
fail to woo me into apathetic oblivion of the 
day’s commingling joys and cares. So 1 
turn to my journal to recount the tale as 
related by our guest of Allhallow’s eve. 


THE STORY OF THE BROKEN RING. 

Not many years ago there lived on the 
outskirts of a picturesque New England 
village, a- Scotch farmer named Ainslie. 
He emigrated from his rative land in early 
youth, having previously fortified himself 
for life’s battle with that blessed appendage, 
a loving wife. Years of industry and 
frugality rewarded him with the ownership 
of a fine farm, and a pleasant, roomy, 
though somewhat old-fashioned homestead. 

Four cmidren were the crowning treasures 
for which he and his good wife daiiy 
thanked the Giver of all good. The only 
daughter, Jeanie, was a general favorite in 
the village, and a rustic beauty withal, 
while she was the indulged darling of the 
household. What with her many winsome 
ways it could scarcely be otherwise. 

She was now in her seventeenth year, tall 
and well formed, with a fair handsome face 
and a pair of roguish dark eyes that ever 
seemed to reflect the archness and vivacity 
that fairly brimmed over in her glad young 
•heart. 

As may be surmised, Jeanie had many 
admirers among the young men of the 
neighborhood._ She treated all alike, with 
a coquettish iruifference one day and a 
tantalizing regard the next. Unconsciously 
at first, perhaps, she favored Richard Wild 
above all others. It was a sweet revelation 
lo herself in time that her dear playmate of 
earlier days had won her heart. Once 
given it could never be recalled. This she 
would nut admit to Richard, less from a 
wish to teat his love and constancy, than 
f.om a cettaiu inaid.imy reserve that made 
Eef shrink instinctively from avowing how 
dear he was to her. So Richard seemed to 
*roo without winning, yet he continued to 


press his suit unsus’ained by any satisfac¬ 
tory hope of conquest. 

Of a proud and passionate nature he at 
times determined to forsake his love quest 
ind'bumble himself no more to the teasing 
beauty, but a soft, glance from the laughing 
eyes, that half revealed the love that the 
pouring! lips refused tbt confess, ever ban¬ 
ished his resolve and kept him captive in 
the silken chains she had wove around him. 

Richard, too, lived on the outskirts of 
the village, his father being. a wealthy 
farmer and he an only child, nis future in¬ 
dependence Beemed well assured. He had 
loved his prei'y neighbor since they conned 
the same page, Beated side by Bide on the 
rude bench in the village school. 

As a : boy he was prone to indulge in 
glowing visions of the magical “someiime” 
when grown to manhood’s estate he would 
be not only part proprietor of the finest 
farm in the country, aa his father promised, 
but the proud possessor of the fairest wife 
also, and he and his sweet Jeanie would be 
as happy as the days were long. 

The petty prejudices of his youth still 
clung to farmer Wild, and although gradu 
ally yielding to that larger benevolence that 
merges alt laces in one human family, and 
that was extending its beneficent influence 
among his class, he continued to frown on 
the encroachment of foreigners. Although 
tie respected his thrifty Scotch neignbor, 
John Aihulie, he waB far from countenancing 
an inter-marriage betwten the two famines. 
He did not, however, prohibit his son’s 
visits to Jeanie Ainslie, or interfere openly 
with bis choice of a wife, well knowing that 
his weak and unworthy objection would 
awaken' the young man’s indignation and 
hasten the event he vras so desirous of pre¬ 
venting. 

Both 1 men had violent tempers when 
aroused, but the Bon’s was of Bhor; duration, 
and when after some sudden ebulition of 
passion, his better nature prevailed, and 
with a frank proffer of the hand of good-fej- 
lowship and a “forgive and torget,” more 
than lip deep, he would retain a friend and 
disarm a foe. 

The knowledge of bis quick and ungov¬ 
ernable temper made Jeanie hesitate in en¬ 
gaging herself to her persevering lover. 
Her anxious parents had more than once 
expressed grave doubts of her happiness as 
the wife of Richard Wild, saying that peace 
would not dwell in a home where its head 
was swayed by a violent temper that during 
its swift duration overwhelmed will, reason 
and judgment. So matters progressed but 
slowly towards the fullfilment of Richard’s 
youthful day dreams. True, being now of 
age, his father allowed him half the profits 
ot the farm; but the ideal wife, who was to 
adorn his home, like the bird in the story, 
that “ when nearest and most inviting,” 
ever seemed to elude hiB longed for posses¬ 
sion. 

Jeanie Ainslie had celebrated her eigh¬ 
teenth birthday but a short month before, 
and now she was welcoming All-hallow’s 
eve with its festive frolics,'for the cherished 
customs of the old land were continued by 
her parents in the new. 

To Richard, too, it was a day of signifi¬ 
cance, for he arose that morning with a full 
determination to get a final answer from 
Jeanie. 

“ This day,” he said resolutely, “ shall 
seal my fate. Jeanie must make a solemn 
promise to be mine, or—well, 1 don’t like to 
reflect on what may occur il she refuses 
She has played with my heart long enough, 
now she must give me hers 5 no other man 
shall poBseBB it to laugh at my failure and 
chagrin. She or I shall die first.” 

In this in'.emperate mood he w'ent about 
the farm-work. Some overshadowing pre¬ 
sentiment of disappointment and disaster 
prevented him from seeking an interview 
with his sweetheart early in the day; the 
afternoon wore on, and the departing sun 
wrapt in robes ot ruby and purple was van¬ 
ishing through the golden gales of the West 
when Richard Wild stood on the threshold 
of Jeanie Ainslie’i door. 

He found the object of his love and every 
thought that day alone in the pleasant par¬ 
lor, to which her skillful hand had lent 
many an adornment j little objects of taste, 
home-made and inexpensive, that contrib¬ 
uted much in making tne pretty nest ottrac 
tive. But what could adorn the homestead 
like the beautiful girl, crowned with the 
triple graces, youth, heatth and happiness. 
This was in Richard's mind and shone in 
his eyes as he seated himself at her half 
timid request by the cheery fire burning on 
the open hearth, while Jeanie continued her 
employment decorating the walls and pie- 
ture-frameB with the glorious autumn leaves 
that she had gathered in the adjoining wood¬ 
lands. 

Richard had schooled himself into calm¬ 
ness, and Jeanie lather felt than saw by his 
manner that he would insist on a decisive 
acknowledgment of her feelings towards him. 
Without being conscious of any special 
reason for withholding the truth, she shrank 
from a present avowal of the love that hith¬ 
erto she had guarded as a cherished secret. 
So she lingered over the arrangement ^ of 
trailing vines and ferns, laughingly saying 
with a pretty air of apology for her contin¬ 
ued preoccupation, that Bhe was expecting a 
little party of girl friends to spend the 
evening. They were to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Hallowe’en. 

“ I ask but a few minutes of your atten¬ 
tion, and surely, Jeanie, you will not deny 
my request.” 

He had risen and placed a chair for her on 
the hearth-rug beside his own. She had 
noticed the tremor in his voice when he 
spoke, and seated herself with evident re¬ 
luctance. R chard’s eyes rested on her 
half-averted face; her small, firm hands 
were clasped tightly a 9 if in resistance, while 
a conscious power was in her whole aspect. 
In contrauislinction to all this, he noted in 
the silent moments that ensued, the paling 
of the rose on her cheek, the relaxing of the 
folded hands and visible trembling of the 
mobile lips. 

He had determined to be calm, but his 
words came forth in a torrent, and stung by 
her continued silence he accused her of un¬ 
feelingness and trifling with his affections. 
With an impu.se of which she quickly re¬ 
pented, she made light of his passion, say¬ 
ing half playfully that Bhe could not love 
one with such a fiery temper, that he mus. 
be put on probation for a year and by that 
lime she would know her heart better. All 
circumstances considered, she could not, she 
said, give him a derided answer at piesent. 

“ Is thiB your decision?” he asked in an 
undertone. 

“Neither you nor any one else, Richard, 
shall be accepted by me before another year,” 

This with a saucy toss of the head, little 
in keeping with the agitation of her heart. 
Then Richard sprang to his feet. 

“Fool that L was ever to put faith in 
woman!” 

Harsh were the tones that always before 
made music in her ears. Snatching from the 
table the ring that he brought, hoping to 
have placed It on her finger as a mute wit¬ 
ness of their engagement, he stamped upon 
the golden emblem of love and constancy, 
breaking it in twain under his heel; then 
spurning the divided circle into the ashes, he 
caught up hia hat and rushed with muttered 
imprecations from the room. 

Jeanie aghast at this display Df passion 
hastened after her irate lover crying, 

“Come back, Richard, come back and hear 
what l have to say.” 

He had already reached the garden ga*e. 
He heard the yearning call—“Come back, 
Richard!’ but his heart was full of wrath 
and bitterness, and muttering between his 
teeth “Never, never t” he dashed needlessly 
on, unconsious that a group of young girh 
were watching him Irom the road-side with 
many comments on his excited appearance. 

They found their young hostess in tears,, 
searching among the ashes for the broken 
ring. 

“It is a bad omen,” she sighed, “a broken 
engagement ring—Richard and I will never 
be married. I feel it in my heart. Poor 
foolish fellow, if he but knew how much 
I love him and only hesitate from accepting 
him when I see that wretched temper of his 
flashing up at the slightest provocation.” 

Here she was interupted by the entrance 
of her gay companions. She accounted for 
her tearful agitation by saying th-it she and 
Richard had a little quarrel, but that tu-mor- 
iow would see peace restored between them 
again. 

“Now, girls,” she added, “it is not worth 
thinking about and certainly shall not mar 
the pleasures of this evening.” 

“To morrow,” she thought, “I will end 
Richard’s suspense. Doesn’t his one failing 
call for my forbearance ? Instead of flyrng, 
like a cowaid from his poor ungovernable 
temper, I must aren myself with the mighti¬ 
est of weapons, loVe and patience, and so 
conquer and subdue it.” Quieting her fears 
with this resolution she yielded herself to 
the pleasures of the hour. 

The fire blazed brightly, flinging dancing 
shadows on ceiling and walls, the candles in 
antique silver sconces, mementoes of native 
land, shed a softened light on the attractive 
group of young girls gathered around the 
broad hearth-stone. 

Jeanie had apparently recovered her vi¬ 
vacity, and her spirits roBe high with each 
peal of rippling laughter that greeted some 
pretty experiment or innocent incantation. 
The moments aped lightly on while the little 
party full.of. the glad spirits of youth, sought 
to discover wba*. fortune th-, luture had in 
store for them,. The, burning of nuts was a 
favorite charm, As the nuts lay in the fire 
the name of a lad or lassie was given to each 
partioultt one j accordibgly as thfey burnt 


quietly together or started from beside one 
another the course and issue of love would b«v 
This caused a deal of merriment. Then fol-' 
lowed the no less diverting experiment of 
pouring hot lead idto water to ese fl'ating 
therein ringB, money bags, tombstones or 
whatever the fancy fashioned from the piot- 
ur -Bque outlines. Apples and eggs were 
used tor many of the playful spells. To 
show pictures of the future Jeanie broke the 
whites of eggs i* to goblets half filled with 
water, then lightly drawing up the vapory 
lepresentalion, she started and turned pale 
to see a broken ring and the perfect sem¬ 
blance of a heart. The latter parted' irom 
the mazy mass of white, and dropped back 
into the water, dividing in two as it fell. 

“Jeanie, I hope that heart foreshadowed 
Richard’s doom,” laughed one of the lively 
girls. “He deserves to hi ve his broken.” 

“ I would sooner lha'. mine were broken 
than that any harm should befall Richard,” 
returned Jeanie fervently. 

So they went on trying many other exper¬ 
iments, at limes breaking into snatches of 
song, singing like the birds with unconscious 
gladness. 

Kitty. Ray, Jeanie’amost intimate friend, 
being more observant and sympathetic than 
the others, noticed that the queen of the gay 
group of girls was subject to moments of 
dejection in the height of the merriment. A 
smite and a tear seemed blending in her 
biack eyes at once. So she took an oppor¬ 
tunity to accompany Jeanie to the larder, 
for an additional supply of nuts, to learn the 
cause of her quairel with Richard Wild. 
Jeanie confided all to her friend. 

“ Never mind the young savage, Jeanie ” 
laughed the comforting Kitty. “.Quarrel in 
haste and repent at leisure. Take my word 
for it, Jeanie, before the night is over, or 
early to-morrow at farthest, Richard wilt 
come back and humbly sue for pardon. No 
doubt he would be at your feet before now, 
but is prevented by the presence of the girls. 
1 suppose he wishes us at the antipodes. 
Come, dear Jeanie, dismiss from your mind 
the fear that a broken engagement ring fore¬ 
tokens a final separation. Halloween comes 
but once a year, bo laugh and be merry. A 
year from now I shall be dancing at your 
wedding.” 

The old clock in the corner struck eight, 
reminding the young people that another 
hour must terminate their sport, lor the quiet 
villagers kept early hours. 

“ There iB another teat that I should like 
to try,” s^id Jeanie, in a wistful tone, that 
Kitty alone noticed. “It is this. The one 
who wishes to pry into futurity,” she con¬ 
tinued smiling, “ must go out with eyes shut 
and pull a stalk of kail, its being large or 
small, straight or crooked is prophetic of the 
.size or shape of the luture husband. If any 
• earth sticks to the root that is wealth, and 
the taste of the heart of the stem, indicates 
his temper and disposition. Finally hang 
the plant over the door and the first young 
man who enters will be the husband of the 
young lady who dwells therein. I know,” 
she added, “ that these pleasant old customs, 
so dear to the memory of the Scotch emi- 
giant. in a far distant land, are regarded as 
superstitions in New England. It Scott and 
Burns we»e superstitious in loving and 
cherishing the playful ceremonies of Hallo¬ 
ween, then I am doubly so in practising 
them; and I only regret that we have no 
kail in our garden; so I cannot try this last 
experiment.” 

“ That does not matter,” chimed in several 
of the merry-makers together. “There is 
plenty and to spare in farmer Wild's garden. 
Surely, he’ll not be the poorer for the trans¬ 
fer of a stalk of kr.il P” 

Jeanie changed color, and at first tried to 
dissuade the frolicsome girls from entering 
her neighbor’s garden. 

“ Of course we can have all we want by 
merely asking for it,” said Kitty saucily. 
“ But the fun is in taking it uninvited.” 
Then whispering in Jeanie’s ear, “ Remem¬ 
ber, I prophesied already who is to come,” 
wrapt her shawl around her plump little 
form in preparation for the adventure. 

“ We shall be back in ten minutes, 
mother,” cried Jeanie, looking into the pleas¬ 
ant sitting-room where her parents were en¬ 
tertaining a few old friends. 

Without further explanation she and her 
fun loving companions hastened down the 
road towards the neighborin/ farm. They 
soon reached the vegetable garden in the 
rear of farmer Wild’s dwelling, pausing 
under a broad-branched oak-tree. 

“ Jeanie,” Baid one of her companions, “ I 
remember now, heafing that old cross Wild 
complaining a few diys ago to my father, 
that some t f the village boys were trespass¬ 
ing on his property and stealing his corn. 
He said, with that drlermined look of his, 
that he meant to be even with them. Per¬ 
haps he is watching this very minute, and 
may set his big mastiff on us.” 

A low chorus of laughter broke in upon 
the expression of her fears. 

“ GirlB,” exclaimed Jeanie resolutely, “ I 
am the one who wishes to test the spell of 
the kail, and I alone shall beard the lion in 
his den. Don’t move frpm this spot until I 
return with my plunder; By-b»,” Bhe 
laughed playfully waving her hand, and run¬ 
ning lightly across the road speedily re¬ 
moved a loose board from the fence and in 
another moment disappeared through the 
opening, her companions waiting in whis¬ 
pering expectancy under the old oak-tree. 

The night was mild as May, for the balmy 
breath of the Indian summer was floating 
through the land. Above in a silve-y sea 
of mist ulided the moon, and in the far blue 
depths through openings it, the fleece-like 
clouds shone out the eternal stars. 

After leaving Jeanie, Richard wandered 
about the farm mad with jealousy and dis¬ 
appointment. “She called me back and for 
what?” he muttered bitterly, “to play off 
her witcheries upon me. But she shall find 
that I am her slave no longer.” 

In. this mood he entered the house 
through the front door at the same moment 
that Jeanie passed through the opening she 
had made in the fence. Richard found Mb 
father pacing restlessly about the kitchen, 
which opened on the garden, and chafing at 
the loss of some corn that had been pur¬ 
loined the night before. 

“See, Dick, I’m prepared for them. I’ll 
pepper them!” cried the irate old man 
pointing to a gun that hung over the fire 
place. 

“You dare not do it, dad,” returned the 
son surlily. 

He walked to the window and stood there 
with a blank gaze resting on the moon just 
appearing through parting clouds, while his 
inner eyes again beheld the prettily decor¬ 
ated parlor, with the queen of hia heart 
seated heside him, listening reluctantly to 
his passionate appeal, and a moment later 
the look of dismay, grief and reproach in 
her sweet eyes. There was a pang in his 
heart, for he seemed to hear once more her 
unheeded call fur a reconciliation. 

“What trick of memory is this—or do my 
ears play me false ?” he murmured. “Sure¬ 
ly I heard my name ca led, and I feel her 
presence as if within my very soul. Fool 
that I was not to have returned. That 
cursed temper of mine is the bane of my 
life. No wonder that she dreads it. My 
darling loves me—I feel it. 1 cannot rest 
to-night without asking her forgiveness, her 
forbearance, and once more pleading for 
her love.” 

Even in these few minutes of meditation 
his nobler natuie roBe above the baser one 
of ignoble anger that made him its fettered 
slave so often. 

Jeanie once on the spot that her lover's 
feet so often pressed, seeing the evidence of 
his taste and industry on every side, un¬ 
heeded the object of her errand there, and 
with a tender longing to know it he had re¬ 
turned to hiB home, with iairy-like lightness 
passed on over the fallen leaves that 
damasked the ground. The curtains had 
not been drawn over the windows, and all 
the room was filled with the shine of a 
great log that blazed on the hearth. She 
saw the forms moving about, and lovingly 
wishing to know if Richard was there she 
stole silently along screened by a hedge 
that bordered the path leading to the rear 
door. The muon had drawn a cloud-veil 
over her awe it face, favoring the young 
girl’s advance, and the soft south west wind 
had hushed its murmurous Bighing. She 
now recognized the tali well-knit figure 
standing at the window and involuntarily 
called his name. Starting at the sound of 
her own voice, with maiden timidity she 
crept under a cluster of bushes, filled with a 
shamefaced fear at being discovered in such 
a position. 

Richard turned suddenly from the win¬ 
dow, reached up his hand and took down 
the gun. The old man caught him by the 
arm. 

“The thieves are in the garden, father, 
I’m convinced of it. I heard their stealthy 
movements this minute.” 

“Dick, put back that gun. I never meant 
to use it; ’twaa all talk. What demon has 
got into you, boy P” 

“ The shadow of your own demon, dad,” 
he laughed recklessly. «' Don't be alarmed. 
I’ll fire in an opposite direction from the 
corn plot.” 

In another moment he stepped to the rear 
door and fired. A shriek followed the re¬ 
port echoed by crjps of terror from the girls, 
who fled along the way that their dancing 
steps had come but a few minutes befoie. 

The old man caught up a lantern andj 
hurried out. Richard, appalled at the 
thought of having ptrhaps recklessly taken 
the life of a felio.v creature, and with an in¬ 
stinctive fear of the consequences to himseif, 
meohanically followed his father. On the 
pathway,, not many yards in advance, lay 
stretched in the dim moonlight the form 0 i 


i woman., The old man with a shudder 
lowered the lantern and threw the light on 
the face. In a tone of intense pain he cried: 

“Great God f it is Jeanie Ainslie f” 

With a wild cry of despair and anguish 
unutterable, Richard flung himself on the 
ground beside the prostrate form of his love, 
tore open the shawl folded olosely around 
her, and placed his hand on her henrt—held 
it there—then turned with a blank helpless 
look towards his father. 

" My bullet pierced your heart, Jeanie 1” 
The words broke from hia lipB like the cry 
of a lost soul. 

Prone on the ground he took the cold 
hand of hia'dead love in his; on the slender 
forefinger was the engagement ring—the di¬ 
vided circle united with a silken thread. 

Half an hour later th* officers of justice 
found Richard, drmb with anguish, stretched 
on the spot where Jeanie had yielded up her 
life 

The body had been removed to the deso¬ 
lated home, where the merry-making of 
Halloween was turned into mourning for 
the dead. 

The trial quickly followed. Farmer Wild 
was the only witness for his son, his testi¬ 
mony merely agreeing with the statement of 
the accused that be had no intention to take 
life, that he only meant to frighten the sup¬ 
posed thieves, and fired without taking aim 
or seeing anyone to aim at. 

Richard had pleaded not guilty. He 
Bpoke in hia own defence, proudly refuting 
ihe charge that hiB love for Jeanie Ainslie 
was on the wane. He Baid his love for the 
deceased—he tried to s;>eak her name but 
failed—grew with his growth. He could 
not remember the time when he did not love 
her. He would as soon lift a murderous 
hand to his aged mother as to have taken 
his darling’s life. Gladly would he have 
given his own to save hers. Overpowered 
with emotion, he sank back on his seat and 
covered his face with his manacled hands, 
amid the deep hush and sympathy of the 
oourt. 

Kitty Ray was then called. Pale and 
tealful, and with evident reluctance she 
gave her evidence. The prisoner lifted his 
head and listened to every word as if he 
heard a revelation from heaven. 

Ab Jeanie’s confidant, Bhe knew of her 
great love for the prisoner, and of her sor¬ 
row on account of his ungovernable temper. 
The quarrel was detailed, and the poor 
girl’s subsequent grief, along with her su¬ 
perstitious fear that the broken ring fore- 
tokened a final separation; and lastly, 
Jeanie’s quest for the kail in hopeB that her 
lover would be the first young man to enter 
after it was hung over the door. 

Richard's face had become bb marble. He 
knew alfnow ; in the desolation of his de¬ 
spair he felt a momentary exultant thrill to 
know how entirely he possessed the true 
heart his hand had robbed oflife. 

Kitty’s evidence weighed heavily againBt 
him. The jury gave their verdict of guilty, 
with a strong recommendation for mercy. 
He war sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Ten years after Richard Wild was par¬ 
doned. Broken in body and mind,with hair 
scant and gray, and carrying the visible 
signs ot age about him, he stood a stranger 
in his native village, avoided by those who 
once claimed him as a friend. His parents 
were beyond earthly sorrows, and fulfilling 
his mission to visit Jeanie’a grave he turned 
from a place so full of overpowering mem¬ 
ories. 

On the far Pacific shores he was known 
among the miners as “ the voiceless man,” 
so seldom did he speak, though he seemed 
to find some balm for sorrow in this silent 
companionship. The memory of that dread¬ 
ful night extinguished hope in hia heart, and 
without hope life is a weary burden. He 
laid that burden down three years after the 
prison doors opened to give him liberty- 
freedom to be an aimless wanderer on the 
face of ihe earth. 

In hia last moments he whispered to the 
rough comrade that bent over him in the 
miner’s hut— 

“ Bury—it—with—me.” 

All was over—rest had come a last. 
Within the closed hand waB found a broken 
ring wrapped m a shred of oiled silk. His 
last wish was religiously complied with by 
the Biranger hands that laid him in mother 
earth. Over his heart they placed the 
broken ring 
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Tiie eve of Ail Saint’s Day is memorable in Scot¬ 
land as a time when the fairies hold a grand anniver¬ 
sary, and when witches and evil beings are abroad on 
errands of mischief. This superstition, modified in 
various ways, finds a place also atnong the peasantry 
of other nations. In the United States, Halloween 
used to be observed by country maidens as a time for 
trying sweethearts, aud gaining such an intelligible 
peep into futurity as would enable them to find out 
whether they would be married or not; and if that 
happy event was to crown their lives, who would be 
the man of their choice. And even at this time, 
“ Hallow-Eve,” as it is called, is not suffered to come 
and go without the effort of some loving maidens to 
penetrate the mystery of their matrimonial future. 
The modes of trying sweethearts, and the various 
love tests applied, are curious enough. Burning nuts, 
the love-candle, eating an apple before the looking- 
glass at midnight, the salt egg, and dropping melted lead 
through a key into a basin of water, are a few of them, 
and all must be accompanied by particular ceremonies 
or incantations, in order that they may have the de¬ 
sired power to lift the veil of futurity. 

A few years ago we spent Halloween in the family 
of a friend who resides fifty miles away from any large 
town in the interior of Pennsylvania. ITe had three 
marriageable daughters', who, it may be presumed, felt 
as much interest in the great question of matrimony vis 
is usual in girls of their ages; and, on the occasion re¬ 
ferred to, something of what they thought and felt was 
clearly enough displayed. One member of this family 
was an old aunt, whose kind, gentle character and 
cheerful disposition, made her a favorite with all. 
She was a widow. Twenty years had gone by since 
the grass became green over the grave of her husband. 
She often referred to the past, but not in a spirit of 
sadness or regret. And when she spoke of her hus¬ 
band, the allusion seemed more to one who was living 
thandead. And living, in fact, he was to her. The 
deep aifection that was in her heart, made him ever 
present to her thoughts, aud she lived in full confidence 
of a re-union when she, loo, should lay oil’ the mortal 
robes that enveloped her spirit, and rise into a true and 
substantial life. 

To be with Aunt Edith for half an hour, was to feel 
toward her as toward an old friend. In less than that 
time, on our first meeting, I was as much at home with 
her as if we had been acquainted for years. For her 
young nieces, Aunt Edith entertained the warmest 
affection. It is doubtful if she could have loved her 
own children more tenderly. She was ever ready to 
take an interest in what interested them; and entered 
into all their pleasures with a heartiness that made 
them her own. On the evening to which I have re¬ 
ferred, as we sat pleasantly conversing before a bright 


fire in the parlor, almost the first of the season, Aunt 
Edith said, as if the thought had just occurred to her, 
addressing, as she spoke, the oldest of her nieces, 

“Why, Maggy, dear, this is Hallow-Eve. Have 
you forgotten ?” 

“So it is !” cried Maggy, in return, clapping her 
hands together with girlish enthusiasm. 

“ Hallow-Eve 1” chimed in Kate, the youngest of the 
three. “ Oh, we must try sweethearts to-night 1” 

“ Sweethearts 1” said Mr. Wilmot, the father of the 
girls, in a grave voice. “ Nonsense! Nonsense, child 1 
What do you want to know about sweethearts?” 

Kate slightly blushed, but her smile was so radiant, 
that it quickly extinguished the deeper hue that had 
come over her bright, young countenance. She did 
not, however, reply to her father’s question, but looked 
into the face of Aunt Edith for encouragement. 

“Wait awhile, dear,” said Aunt Edith, “your 
father do n’t understand these matters. But I was a 
young girl once, and know all about them.” 

“ Trying sweethearts! Why I thought that custom 
was peculiar only to the Scotch and Irish peasantry." 

Aunt Edith looked at me and smiled. 

“ In cities,” she replied, “ these customs are hardly 
known, but here they have always prevailed among 
portions of the people. Halloween, though not kept 
with the formality attending the occasion in the rural 
districts of Ireland or Scotland, is yet remembered by 
hundieds of young maidens who live far away from 
the great towns, and who improve the occasion to get, 
if possible, a peep into futurity, and read therein an 
answer to their heart’s eager questions.” 

“ Can it really be,” said I, in return, “ that super¬ 
stition like this prevails in an age and among a people 
so enlightened. Fortune-tellers would find a rich 
harvest in these regions.” 

“Not richer, I presume,” returned Aunt Edith, 
“than among your more enlightened dwellers in 
cities.” 

“True, we have fortune-tellers and astrologers in 
abundance, and they appear to find enough silly people 
to encourage and support them. But what is the 
nature of these love tests that so many of your country 
maidens apply on Hallow-Eve ?” 

Aunt Edith smiled as she answered, 

“They are of various kinds.- Among the most 
common is burning nuts on the hearth. A young 
maiden will take two nuts, and naming one for the 
marf’who is, or whom she would like to have for her 
sweetheart, and the other for herself, she puts them in 
the lire, and accordingly as they burn quietly together, 
or start from beside one another, will be the future 
relation toward each other by the lad and lassie. 
Don’t you remember these verses in Burns’ “Hal¬ 
loween 
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The auld guidwifc’s well hoortlit nits 
Are round an’ round divided 
An’ mouie lads’ an’ lassies’ fates 
Are there that night decided; 

Some kindle, couthie,* side b>' side, 
And burn thegither trimly; 

Some start awa’ with saucy pride, 
And jump out-ower the chimlie 
Fu’ high that night. 


Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie e’e,j 
Wha’t was she wndim tell; 

But this is Jock, an’ this is me, 

She says in to liersei; 
lie bleezed ower her, an’ sheower him, 
As they wad ne’er mair part! 

’Till fuff,j: he started up the lum,§ 

An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart 

To see’t that night. 


The girls were all listening with fixed attention, and 
even Mr. Wilmot was interested. 

“This, as I remarked,” continued Aunt Edith, “is 
one of the commonest modes of trying sweethearts. 
There are many others, and some of them involve 
ordeals that would make the stoutest nerves quiver.” 

“Did you ever try any of them?” I inquired, half 
forgetting myself in asking so pointed a question. 

“ Perhaps 1 have,” replied Aunt Edith, smilingly. 
“ A young maiden will go through a great deal, in 
order to get some kind of an answer to a question that 
so deeply involves lior happiness. Dot you mils’ n’t 
expect me to make any confessions.” 

“ Oh no, we wont ask that,” said I, “ but you will 
not object to relating some experiments of this kind 
that von have known others make?” 

“ Certainly not. When I was a young girl, a great 
deal more attention was paid to ihe Eve of All Saints’ 
Day than at present, and love-stricken lasses would 
look forward for months for its arrival, in order to try 
their sweethearts. You remember Lizzie Wells, 
afterward Mrs. Jackson ?" 

“Oh, very well,” replied Mr. Wilmot, to whom the 
question was addressed. 

“ I shall never forget one of her attempts to raise the 
spirit of her future spouse. Poor girl! It turned out 
rather a serious matter for the time. Site was a timid, 
bashful thing, and was particularly sensitive when any 
one jested with her about a .sweetheart. It is usually 
tlie case, that love charms are tried by at least two, 
and sometimes three or four girls, in order that they 
may brace up each other’s coin age. But Lizzie had 
no sister as a confidante, and Ihere was no maiden of 
her acquaintance to whom she would betray the 
anxiety she felt on the momentous subject oflove. So, 
on Hallow-Eve she must try her sweetheart all alone, 
or still remain in doubt. But doubt had pressed upon 
her bosom until it could be borne no longer. As the 
daj that closed the month of October began to fade 
mto twilight, Lizzie’s resolution in regard to a certain 
experiment, which had been strong when the bright 
sun looked down from the sky, began to waver. 
Clouds had heaved themselves up in the west, and the 
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cold autumn wind began to moan among the old forest 
trees. The young girl felt a creeping shudder pass 
through her frame, as her imagination pictured the 
weird hour of midnight, and herself, alone, seeking 
by strange rites to conjure up the spirit of her lover. 
But the thought of one who, of all others she had yet 
seen, embodied in her eyes the highest human per¬ 
fections, and the uncertainty that accompanied this 
thought, brought her mind back again to its first reso¬ 
lution. To have some sure knowledge on this subject, 
was worth almost any trial, and the strong desire she 
felt for its possession, nerved her heart again for the 
task she had laid upon herself. 

“ As night closed in, the air became tempestuous. 
The wind rushed and moaned through the trees that 
were near and around her father’s dwelling. Every 
window rattled, and the shutters and gates seemed as if 
moved by some spirit-hands, for they were still scarcely 
a moment at a time. Lizzie saw in all this disturbance 
of the elements a sign that weird ones were abroad, 
and you may well suppose that her heart trembled 
when she thought of the experiment she was about to 
make. When Hallow-Eve occurred just one year be¬ 
fore, she had tried one of the ordinary love charms; 
but its indications were not satisfactory to her mind?” 

“ What was it ?” asked Kate. 

“ The salt egg,” replied Aunt Edilh. 

“ Oh!” 

“ The salt egg?—what is that?” I inquired 

“ One or two, or more y&ung girls, as the case may 
happen to be,” said Aunt Edith, “ sit up until the 
witching hourofmidnight. Then in the ashes they roast 
each an egg, from which, after it is done, the hard yolk 
is taken, and the cavity made in the egg by this removal, 
tilled with salt. Precisely at twelve o’clock at night, the 
white of the egg is to be eaten with this salt, and then, 
without drinking, the parties go to bed. Of course, they 
get very dry in the night and dream of water, and, it is 
averred lhat, in the dream, the spirit of the lover pre¬ 
sents a cup of water. If the damsel dream that she 
takes the water and drinks it, the one by whom it is 
presented will be her future husband; but if she refuse 
to take it, she will not marry the man, and there are 
chances in favor of her dying a maid.” 

“Did you ever try the salt egg, aunty?” inquired 
Kale, with an arch look. 

“Nonsense, child! Don’t ask your aunt such a 
question,” said Mr. Wilmot, laughing. 

“ Yes, dear,” was the good-humored reply. “ I’ve 
tried that charm.” 

“And how did it come out?” asked Maggy, and 
Jane both at once. 

“ All right,” returned Aunt Edith, while a beautiful 
smile played about her features. “Well,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ as I was saying, Lizzie had tried ihe salt 
egg, but it had not proved so satisfactory as she had 
desired, and she resolved to work out a deeper charm, 
and to interrogate the future by a more earnest rite. 
What this should be, had for many days been a sub¬ 
ject of debate in her mind. The most certain spell 
was that of the south running spring or rivulet. But 
not within half a mile was there such a stream in the 
right location. To make this trial of sweethearts a 
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sure one, the person must go after dark, to a stream 
running south, and just where three estates meet, dip 
the left sleeve in the water. She must then sleep in a 
room where their is a lire, and on going to bed. hang 
the garment with the wet sleeve to dry. Of course, 
she must lie awake until midnight, at which time the 
spirit of the future husband will enter the room, go up 
to the fire, turn the sleeve as if to dry the other side, 
and then go away again. But, as I said, this ceremony 
was out of the question, for Lizzie, even if her nerves 
would have been strong enough for the trial, there 
being no southward running spring within a convenient 
distance. Other plans were next debated, and the final 
conclusion was to eat an apple before a looking-glass, 
just as the clock struck twelve, in the hope of seeing 
the apparition of her spouse to be, looking at her over 
her shoulder. At first thought this may seem but a 
little matter, but let any one try it, and she will find 
her courage put to a severe lest.” 

“ A dozen times, as the lonely evening passed away I 
and Lizzie hearkened to the troubled roar of the storm 
without—for the rain had begun to fall—did her heart 
fail her. But the intense desire she felt to know some¬ 
thing certain in regard to her lover, brought back her 
wavering resolution. There was no one at home but 
her father and mother, and they retired to bed, as was 
their usual custom, about nine o’clock. Three hours 
yet remained before the all-potent love test could lie 
tried, and there was full lime for Lizzie’s already 
weakened nerves to boeonTe sensitive to the utmost 
degree. In order to make the time pass less wearily, 
she took up some work and tried to sew. But her hand 
was so tremulous that she could not hold the needle, 
and after a few trials, she was forced to abandon the 
attempt. She next tried to read, but with no better 
success. Her eyes passed from word to word over 
the open page, but there was not the slightest connec¬ 
tion between the words in the book and the ideas that 
were passing through her mind. Half an hour was 
spent in this way, and then, startled by a noise as of 
some one trying to open the outside door, she looked 
up and listened intently, while her heart throblied so 
heavily that she could distinctly hear every pulsation, 
aud feel them as strokes upon her bosom. As she 
listened, other sounds became apparent. There was 
the noise, as of feet, walking around the house; voices 
were heard in the moaning wind, and cries from the 
distant forest. Now, there seemed to be a knocking 
at the window-pane, and she half turned herself to 
look, her heart shrinking lest some fearful apparition 
should meet her eyes. Even in the room the deep 
silence was broken by strange sounds—something 
rustled in one corner, and rattled in another; and even 
the fire blazed on the hearth with an unearthly mur¬ 
mur, while the sparks flew suddenly out, and darted 
across the room as if instinct with some living 
purpose 

“ Thus it was that the hours crept slowly on But 
still firm to her purpose. Lizzie, though her heart was 
almost paralyzed with superstitious fear, kept hei 
lonely vigil. At length the clock, which had ticked 
with a louder and louder noise as time wore on toward 
midnight, pointed to the minute mark before twelve, 
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Up to this time the storm without had been steadily 
increasing. But now there came a sudden lull in the 
tempest, and the roar of the wind sunk into a low, 
sobbing moan, that sounded strangely human. 

“ The hour had come. Upon the table by which 
Lizzie sat, stood the candle, and neur it the apple 
which must be eaten as a part of the spell that was 
to raise the spirit of her lover. Strongly tempted was 
Lizzie, at this crisis, to rush from the room and 
abandon the bold experiment. Both hands of the 
clock would be on the point that marked the close 
of Halloween in a few seconds, and if she did not act 
now, the secret she so ardently desired to penetrate 
would still be hidden from her eyes. She felt awful 
in that moment of deep suspense. Her heart ceased 
for an instant to beat, and then bounded on again in 
troubled throbbings. Then, with a kind of desperate 
energy, she caught up the candle and apple, and turned 
to the glass that hung against the wall. As she did 
so, the brief lull in. the tempest expired, and the wind, 
as if it had gained new power, rushed past with a 
wilder sound, and shook the house to its very founda¬ 
tion.” 

“ One glance into the mirror, as the hammer of the 
clock began to fall sufficed. A wild scream, thrilling 
through the house, accompanied by a noise as of 
some one falling heavily, aroused the sleeping parents. 
When they descended to the room below, they found 
Lizzie prostrate on the floor in a state of total insen¬ 
sibility.” 

“ Why, aunt!” exclaimed Kate, in a husky voice. 

“What did she see?” asked Maggy', who had been 
listening with breathless attention. 

“ It was many hours before the frightened girl 
came back to consciousness,” said Aunt Edith. “I 
saw her on the day afterward, and she looked as if 
she had been sick for a month. We were intimate, 
and on my asking her some questions, she told me wltat 
she had done, and avowed that, as she looked into the 
glass, she distinctly saw the face of a man peering over 
her shoulder.” 

“But you didn't believe her,” said Mr. Wilmot 

“ Did she know the person whom she saw?” asked 
Maggy. 

“ Yes. She told me who it was; and they were 
afterward married.” 

“Nonsense 1” exclaimed Mr. Wilmot. “I’m really 
surprised at you, sister 1 You will turn these silly girls' 
heads. You surely don’t believe that she saw any 
face in the glass besides her own.” 

“In imagination she did, without doubt. The fact 
of her fainting from alarm shows that.” 

“ But you say, Aunt Edith, that she afterward mar¬ 
ried the person she saw?” 

“ Yes, dear. But that is no very slrange part ol the 
story. Young ladies are not famous for keeping secrets, 
you know. I told a young friend, in confidence, ol 
course, what Lizzie had told me. She, though bound 
to secrecy, very naturally confided the story to her 
particular friend and confidante, and so it went, until 
the young man came to hear of it. It so happened that 
both ho and Lizzie were rather modest sort of young 
people, and, though mutually in love with each other, 
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shrunk from lelting any signs thereofliecome manifest. 
At a distance the young man worshiped, scarcely 
hoping that lie would ever be, in the eyes of the maiden, 
more than a friend or acquaintance. But, when lie 
heard of the love test, and was told that his face had 
appeared to the maiden, he took courage. The next 
time he met Lizzie, he drew to her side as naturally 
as iron draws to the magnet; and as he looked into her 
mild blue eyes, he saw that they were full of tender¬ 
ness, The course of true love ran smoothly enough 
after that. On next Halloween they were made one, 
in the very room where, a year before, the never-to- 
lie-forgotten love charm was tried.” 

On the next morning neither of the sisters tvere very 
bright. Maggy was pale; Jane did not make her ap¬ 
pearance at the breakfast table, and Kate looked so 
thoughtful as she sipped her codec with a spoon, and 
only pretended to eat, that her mother inquired se¬ 
riously as to the cause. , 

Kate blushed, and seemed a little confused, but said 
nothing was the matter. 

“ I hope you have not been so silly as to try sweet¬ 
hearts,” remarked Mr. Wilmol. 

Instantly the tell-tale blood mounted to the brow of 
Kate. Maggy, likewise, found her color, and rather 
more of it than her cheeks were wont to bear. 

“ Why girls!” exclaimed the father, who had spoken 
more in jest than in earnest. “ Can it be possible—” 

But, before he could finish the sentence, both Kale 
and Maggy had risen from the table—their faces like 
scarlet—and were hastily leaving the room. 

“Really,” said Mr. Wilmol, “I thought better of 
them girls! What nonsense! This is all your fault, 
sister. I should n’t at all wonder if you were up witli 
them trying your sweetheart.” 

Aunt Edith smiled, in her quiet, self-possessed way, 
as she replied— 

“I hardly think, brother, you will find it anything 
more serious than eating a salt egg on going to bed, or 
some trifling affair like that; for which I can readily 
excuse a young maiden.” 

“ To think they should be so weak as to believe in 
nonsense of this kind!” said the father. “I hoped 
that my daughters had belter sense.” 

“Don’t take the matter so seriously, brother,” re¬ 
plied Aunt Edith to this. “It lias only been a little 
frolick.” 

“ it has been rather a serious one, I should think, to 
judge from the effects produced. Jane, I presume, is 
too much indisposed to get up; and I am sure both 
Maggy and Kate look as if they had been sick for a 
week.” 

“ They ’ll all come out bright enough before noon. 
Don’t tear for that.” 

The girls, however, were not themselves again 
‘hiring the whole day. Jane’s absence from the break- 
last table was in consequence of a nervous headache, 
twin which she suffered nearly all day. And Kale 
and Maggy continued to look thoughtful, and to keep 
as much away from the rest of the family as possible. 

h came out, before night, that each of the girls, on 
retiring at twelve o’clock, had eaten a “ salt egg.” The 
consequence to Jane was a sick headache; and the 


others did not feel much better. As to their dreams, 
they wisely kept their own counsel. That these had 
some effect upon their spirits, was, no doubt correctly, 
inferred. 

“ That a young girl, after silting up until twelve 
o’clock at night, thinking of a certain nice young man, 
and then eating half a cupfull of salt, should dream 
lliat she was thirsty, and that this certain young man 
came and offered her water to drink, is not a very 
wonderful occurrence, and might be accounted for 
on very natural principles.” 

“ Of course,” replied Aunt Edith, to whom the re¬ 
mark was made, as we sat, all but the girls, conversing 
before the parlor fire on the evening of that day. 
“And yet I have known of cases where the dreams 
that came were singularly prophetic. As for instance. 
A young friend of mine, when I was a girl, tried, 
though under engagement of marriage, this experi¬ 
ment. She dreamed that her lover came and offered 
her water, and that she declined taking it, which is 
considered an unfavorable omen. In a month after¬ 
ward, although the time for the wedding wa3 fixed, 
the young man deserted her for another.” 

“ All that may have occurred,” said Mr. Wilmot, 
“ without there being any connection between the 
dream and the after event.” 

“ Oh, certainly. Yet you must own that the coin¬ 
cidence was a little singular,” returned Aunt Edi,th. 

“ There are hundreds of coincidences occurring 
daily that are far more remarkable.” 

“ Very true. But will you say positively that in¬ 
dications of things about to occur are never given? 
That no shadow of a coming event is ever projected 
upon our pathway as we move through life?” 

“ As I do not know, positively, any tiling on the 
subject, I will assert nothing. Brit, as a general prin¬ 
ciple, we are aware that Providence wisely withholds 
from us a knowledge of the future, in order lhat we 
may remain in perfect, freedom. If the knowledge of 
future events was given, our freedom would he de¬ 
stroyed, for the certainty of approaching calamity, or 
favorable fortune, would destroy our ability to act 
efficiently in the present. And as, for so good a rea¬ 
son, our Creator draws a veil over the future, I think 
it wrong for us to use any means for the removal of 
that veil.” 

“ To any one,” replied Aunt Edith, “ whore mind 
is as clear on this subject as yours, all seeking after 
future knowledge would be wrong. But all are not so 
enlightened. All have not the intelligence or ability 
to think wisely on Providence and its operations with 
men. To such, in their weakness, the kind Provi¬ 
dence lliat withholds as a general good, may grant 
part icular glimpses into the future, as the result of cer¬ 
tain forms which may determine spiritual influences; 
as was the case in ancient times, when oracles gave 
their mysterious answers.” 

“I’m afraid, sister,” said Mr. Wilmot, “that you 
have a vein of superstition in your character.” 

“No,” returned Aunt Edith. “I believe lam as 
free from superstition as one need wish to be. But I 
look upon the operations of Providence with man as 
designed for his spiritual good, and as coming down 
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to meet him even in his lowest and most ignorant 
state, in order to elevate him. There may be a con¬ 
dition of the human mind that needs, for its aid, some 
sign from the world of spirits; and wherever that 
state exists, such signs will be given. In the barbarous 
times of any nation, we find a belief in supernatural 
agencies—in signs, tokens, and oracles—a prominent 
characteristic. This is not so much an accidental cir¬ 
cumstance as a Providential arrangement, by which 
to keep alive in the mind the idea of a spiritual world. 
The same is true among the unenlighted classes at the 
present day; and the reason is of a similar character. 
To people who know no better than to seek, by cer¬ 
tain forms, to penetrate the future, true answers may 
be permitted sometimes to their inquiries; and this for 
a higher good than the one they are seeking.” 

At this point in the conversation the young ladies 
came into the room, and the subject was changed. 
During the evening allusion was again made to the 
topic upon which so much had already been said, 
when, in answer to some question asked of Aunt Edith, 
she related the following: 

“ Before I was married,” said she, “ there was a 
certain young man who paid me many attentions, but 
whom, from some cause or other, I did nBt particularly 
fancy. He was an excellent young man, of a good 
family, and, as sober and industrious as any one in the 
neighborhood. Still, for all this, I felt more like re¬ 
pulsing than giving him encouragement. He saw that 
I avoided him when I could do so without appearing 
rude, and this made him more distant; yet I could see 
that his mind was on me. I would often meet his 
eyes when we were in company; and he would come 
to my side whenever he could do so without appearing 
to be intrusive. His many excellent qualities, and the 
manliness of character for which he was distinguished, 
prevented me from treating him otherwise than re¬ 
spectfully. As a friend, I liked him, but when he ap¬ 
proached, as was evidently the case, in the character 
of a lover, I could not be otherwise than cold and re¬ 
served. There were two or three other young men 
who appeared fond of my company, any one of whom 
I would have accepted, had he ottered himself, in pre¬ 
ference to this one. 

“ Such was the state of my love affairs, when Hal¬ 
loween came round. A cousin, a young girl about 
my own age, was spending a few weeks in our family, 
and she and I talked over the matter of trying sweet¬ 
hearts. After looking at the subject in its various 
lights and shades, we finally determined to summon up 
the requisite courage, and burn a love-candle. So, 
after all the family were in bed, which was not until 
after eleven o’clock, we began to make preparations 
for this ceremony. Burning the love-candle is done 
in this way. A table is set with bread, cakes and 
fruit; or any other articles of food that maybe se¬ 
lected. Plates for as many guests as are expected are 
also put upon the table; but no knives or forks, lest 
the guests should, by any accident, harm themselves. 
A little before midnight a candle, in which a row of 
nine new pins have been placed just below the wick, 
is lighted and set upon the table. The distance be¬ 
tween the row of pins and the burning end of the 


candle must not be greater than will melt away by the 
time the hour of twelve strikes. When the candle 
burns down to the pins, they drop one after the other, 
and just as the last one falls, the apparitions of the 
future husbands of those who try the charm will enter, 
it is said, sit down to the table and eat, and then rise 
up and go away. 

“ Well, Lydia and I determined that we would try 
this love charm; so we arranged our table, placed 
upon it the candle in which were stuck the row of 
nine new pins, and sat down to await the arrival of 
the hour that was to open for us a page of the future. 
I shall never forget the deathlike stillness that reigned 
for a time through the room; nor how I started when 
the old house-dog suddenly raised, almost under the 
window, a long, low, melancholy howl. My heart 
seemed to beat all over my body, and I could feel the 
hair rising on my head. After a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, we lit the candle and returned to our 
seats on the opposite side of the room to that in which 
the table was standing, almost crouching down in our 
chairs. As we did so, one of the shutters, which was 
merely drawn to without being fastened, flew open 
suddenly, and was slammed back against the side of 
the house, at the same time the wind began rushing 
aud moaning through the trees I felt awful. Spirits 
seemed all around me, and I looked every moment for 
some fearful apparition to blast our sight with its 
presence. 

“ Steadily the hand passed from point to point, and 
from figure to figure on the dial of the clock, my feel¬ 
ings becoming more and more excited every moment. 
At last came the warning that is given just before the 
striking of the hour, and the minute hand had but a 
point or two to pass before it was on the sign of twelve. 
My very breath was suspended. A few moments 
more, and then the hammer of the clock fell, and each 
stroke appeared as if made upon my heart. Suddenly 
there came a rush of wind past the house, and 
strange, wild, mournful tones it made; then the 
door swung open, and in came the apparition of a 
man. I saw in an instant that it was the one of whom 
I have spoken. His face had a fixed, dreamy, and, it 
seemed to me, troubled expression. He went up, 
slowly, to the table, and sitting down at my plate, touk 
some fruit. For the space of nearly a minute it seemed 
to me, he remained there-motionless; but did not eat. 
Then rising he turned away and left the room. During 
the brief period he remained, he manifested not the 
slightest consciousness of our presence. You may be 
sure we did not remain long after he had retired, but 
went tremblingly up stairs, half frightened out of out¬ 
wits, and buried ourselves beneath the clothes without 
stopping to remove our garments, where we lay and 
shivered as if both of us had ague fits. 

“ Well, sure enough,” continued Aunt Edith, “ it 
turned out as the sign had indicated. I was married 
to the young man, and my cousin died an old maid. 
It was all folly I thought to struggle against my fate, 
and so from that memorable ‘Hallow-Eve’ received 
my lover’s attentions with favor.” 

“ And were you so weak as to believe that any one 
did really come in?" said Mr. Wilmot.” 
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“ I was,” returned Aunt Edith. 

“ It was all your imagination,” said the brother, 
positively. 

“ No, I believe not. I do n’t think it was possible 
for both of our eyes to be deceived.” 

“ Then your cousin saw it too ?” 

“ So she would have averred, had you asked her 
the day before her death.” 

Mr. "VVilmot shook his head; while the girls looked 
credulous. I noticed that Kate glanced slightly around, 
every now and then, half fearfully. 

“ One day,” resumed Aunt Edith, “about two years 
after our marriage, something favoring an allusion to 
the subject, I-said to my husband— 1 There is one thing- 
that I never could bring myself to mention, and I 
hardly like to do it now.’ ‘ What is that?’ he asked. 
I then related to him, minutely, all that I have told 
you this evening. 1-Ie looked grave, and was thought¬ 
ful for some time. Then he said— 1 And there is also 
one thing about which I have never felt free to speak 
to you. I remember that night well, and shall have 
cause to remember it as long as I live.’ ‘ Were you 
conscious of any thing?’ I asked eagerly. ‘ Yes, of a 
great deal,’ he replied. ‘ I saw, in fact, all that passed.’ 
1 In a dream ?’ said I. ‘ No, while awake—as fully 
awake as at this time. To throw oil’ all disguise, and 
speak without mystery, I happened on that night to be 
going home at a late hour, and in passing your house 
saw a light streaming through a small opening in the 
shutter. It instantly occurred to me that you might 
be up and engaged in some love experiments, as it was 
Hallow-Eve ; so, stealing up softly, and peeping in, I 
saw that I was not in error. No very long time was 


spent in determining what to do. My decision I 
marked by suddenly jerking the shutter back, and 
slamming it loudly against the house. Concealed by 
the darkness, I perceived the effect of this. It was 
what I had anticipated. You did not in the least sus¬ 
pect the truth. As plainly as if I had been in the room, 
I could now see all that was passing; and, as I under¬ 
stood the particular charm you were trying, knew 
precisely what part I was to act in the ceremony. So, 
as I had all along believed myself to be the favored 
one, although you somehow or other appeared to think 
differently, I took the liberty of walking in, just as the 
clock struck twelve. 

At this part of Aunt Edith’s story she was inter¬ 
rupted by a burst of laughter from all in the room. 

“ And so that was the explanation of the great mys¬ 
tery ?” said Mr. Wilmot. “ The troubled spirit was a 
real flesh and blood visiter after all.” 

“ Yes. And in my heart I forgave him for the trick 
he played off upon me so adroitly ” 

“ WJiy, Aunt Edith!” exclaimed Maggy, taking a 
long breath. “ How you frightened me! I really 
thought it was a spirit that had entered !” 

“ No, child. Spirits, I believe, are not apt to walk 
about and visit love-sick maidens, even on Halloween, 
for all that may be said to the contrary. The instance 
given you is the best authenticated I have ever 
known.” 

This relation furnished abundant food for merriment, 
as well as for some sage reflections during the evening, 
and even Maggy, Jane and Kate saw reason to join 
with the rest in laughing over the folly of Love Tests 
at Halloween. 
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mmUMMKMU )'. 

T may lm Romo infinitesimal portion of 
tho men! system of roimwmmtinim and 
balances in tlicuni verso (1ml,since tlio mer¬ 
ry superstitions of ono sido of Clio year tako 
Halloween (o themselves, bo tlioso of tlio 
other aid© should liavo their Midsummer- 
night, (hough why they fastened upon tlio 
vigil of St. John tlio Baptist nobody Begins 
to know. It Is, Iiowovor. nfoimblo that tlio 
wholo ohnervanco 6f tho day was a remnant 
of somo heathen celebration of tho samo day, 
allowed to contlnuo its contemporary habit 
by renson of its linnnlesa character; and 
certain instructions of tho Butin poets, to 
tho ofleet that it U tho night on which to 
lio on tho back, with tho earn stuffed with 
hmrol, and eonjuro tho moon, would fortify 
that opinion. 

Tho formal Bolomiiizatfun of tho day, In¬ 
deed, hns now become, except In certain part a 
of Kngland and Iroinnd, quite obsoloto; hut 
It was always of a simplo and rather inter¬ 
esting diameter, though varying in different 
districts. Tims, for oxnmple, In tho coun¬ 
try round Oxford tho day was observed by 
n procession that carried tho representation 
of n great dragon about tlio at roots, with dan¬ 
cing mid revelry, in honor of a famous vic¬ 
tory oneoobtained In tho Rlilroby Cuthukd, 
who captured from tlio King of Mercia his 
standard,surmounted by a golden dragon; 
and In tho first court of Mngdalon College a 
sermon was preached, tho court being lined 
with green branches that tlio oxhortatlon 
might tho moro forcibly bring to mind tho 
oxhortntions of tho Baptist- in tho wilder¬ 
ness. In Scotland, meautime, tho boIo relic 
of tho day's observance at tho present time 
is in somo peculiarly magnificent ceremonies 
of tlio Frcemasoiis. At Molroso, after cer¬ 
tain processional services ami a dinner, tho 
great body of Masons form a lino two by 
two, and holding lighted flambeaux aloft, 
weaving all thoir most superb Insignia, and 
carrying thoir heraldic banners, they march 
threo times round tho Cross, and thou pro¬ 
ceed to tlio nbboy, through throngs of peo¬ 
ple, and with bauds of music, lnsido tlio 
nbboy they three times mnko tho circuit of 
tho ruins, thoir torches throwing out nil tho 
mighty and beautiful outlines and shadows 
of tho mouldering walls mid nmllinns; and 
gnlhcring at last at tho chancel, tho baud 
strikes up, and they join in tho song of 
“ Scots wlm lino/’ and rockets nro let off, and 
hluo-ligilts shed their glare upon n strango- 
ly solemn and splendid sceno. 

These, however, nro exceptional instances 
of tho form of ceremonial, tho general oh- 
scrvanco of tho day In olden times being of 
a far less clabornto sort, In which youths and 
maidens, children mid old men, purltcipnted. 
Tlio Initial step of this ancient and univers¬ 
al custom was an excursion Into tho woods, 
tho merry-mnkerM coming home—after hav¬ 
ing caught without touching it tho fern 


seed, which, from its mlnuto slzo, was sup¬ 
posed to lmvo tho quality of rcndorlng ono 
in vlslblo—indon with green houghs and sum¬ 
mer flowers that they hung nbovo their lin- 
tols—under which a lamp burned all that 
night—till tho door was shaded with given 
birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, roses and 
lilies, vervain, trefoil, and rue, all of which 
were held to lmvo magical proper II os, and tho 
power of uvcrtlng tho thunder-bolt. This 
dono, they built bonfires in tho midcUoof tho 
Bt roots—called bonfires or boon fires Biippos- 
nbly beenuso ovory body brought to them 
tho boon of a fagot. Sonjo lmvo Bought to 
givo a pious explanation to tho origin of 
these bonfires by saying that they typified* 
tho “bright mid shining Ught”of him whoso 
voice was heard crying in tho wilderness; 
hut ns after tlio pcoplo had tin-own into tho 
blazo their garlands of vervain and violets, 
believing that- so nil thoir ills woro con¬ 
sumed with them, it was their habit to 
leap through tho blazo themselves, tho wholo 
thing would seem to ho moro closoly allied 
to tho fires of Moloch than to any thing olso. 
While the fires burned, tho town was pa¬ 
trolled by a watch, wldcli every innlo citizen 
was expected to join unless ho sent a substi¬ 
tute; and, after taking an oath to keep tlio 
pence, tills watch strolled up and down, dec¬ 
orated with wreaths apd ribbons, sometimes 
with jewels mid all their bravery. Often 
in such huge places ns Loudon this watch 
on its pnriulo beemiio n sight worth seeing, 
numbering ns many as a conplo of thousand 
men, carrying torches on long poles, bright 
with garlnnds, and gay with songs; tho no¬ 
bles made a practice of coming out to bco it, 
and King IIknhy brought Catherine of 
Aragon and his court to. view it before lm 
I abolished it on nccount of Ills fear of the ul¬ 
timata dangers of such mi assemblage of 
armed men. 

Probably this order of the monarch’s, by 
putting an end to tlio watch, put an cud to 
the fires naturally, mid so gradually to the 
wholo sot and ordained mode of celebration, 
and left it to people’s faueies to do ns they 
would in the matter; while the fact Hint 
every race, ns it becomes more enlightened, 
seems to lose something of that spirit of 
unthinking revelry mid childish merriment 
which characterizes 11s earlier years Is, ^cr¬ 
imps, answerable for tho finn! extinguish¬ 
ment of tho general holiday-keeping incli¬ 
nation. fctill, now that the day, except for 
hero and (hero a region Hint retains it, hns 
abandoned all preordained recognition, It is 
nono tho less a day of mnrk with tho young, 
who eolobrnto it after tlio an mo fash ton as 
that In which they eolobrnto Halloween, al¬ 
lowing for tho different season of tho year, 
and probably ns satisfactorily ns if after tho 
elder fashions, for superstition still claims it 
for its own. 

On tho evo of this day, it Is held by cer¬ 
tain of tlio wise, tho souls of nil sleepers 
leave their bodies, mid resort to tho pi nee 
where, by land or sen, death shall finally givo 
them enduring release. If you want to keep 
soul mid body together, kind reader, bownro 
how you suffer yourself to fall asleep be¬ 
tween dark and dawn of Midsummer-eve; 
aiul you must, moreover, for that time, avoid 
tho water, for there tlio fairies have for a day 
and night absolute power; lint if in senreh 
of an entertainment that would ho very cer¬ 
tain to keep your eyes open, you enn go, 
fasting, to tho church porch, and there, ns 
yon watch nil night, you will see tho spirits I 
of those who mo to dio tlio noxt year ennio 
knocking at the door—ns ghastly a knock¬ 
ing as that at Macbeth’s door, where murder 
waited on tho sound. 

Hut less awful practices than such ns this 
nro Hioro to which tlio minority of pcoplo 
who regard St.John’s Hay ns a thingof pleas* 
tiro now resort. They nro tlio simplo efiorts 
of maidens, not to sco any body’s soul leave 
its body—phantoms concerning which thoy 
lmvo no curiosity—hutrto eonjuro up phan¬ 
toms among which they shall find tho possl- 
blo lovors of tho fat tiro. 'Would you know 
tho formulas by which in green Ireland or in 
merry Kuglnml tho young girls proceed to 
find this unknown quantity f There nro 
scores of them, hut a fow will answer all 
purposes; and thoy nro so simplo that thoy 
would need tlio help oflittlo witchcraft hut 
Hint of rosy dimpled cheeks, bright oyes, mid 
laughter! for if two mnko a cake, two bako 
it, two brenk it, and all silently placo it 
umlor tlio pillows, tho coming mail will ap¬ 
pear in tho still watches of tho night—and 
could any tiling ho easier, mid does it need 
tho old witch of Kndor at nil f Or, if you 
like hotter, yon have nothing to do hut to 
throw hemp seed over your shoulder, singing, 

“Hemp seed Hhroiv, 

Hemp seed I bow, 

Ami ho that Is my true love 
Come After me and hoot" 

And Hint is suro to fetch tho fetch. Or olso 
yon may Jay a cloth upon tho table, with 
bread and cheese, and sit down to a repast, 
leaving tho door open, and tho lover will ou¬ 
ter, will how, and break broad mid retire 
apnin. Or perhaps you lmvo a lover, mid 


tho question is not of his oxlstonco, hut of 
his faith; then plant a flower in clay, mid 
accordingly as it Inclines to loft, or right ho 
is true or falBO—far bb It from ua.to indiento 
which 1 Still onothor charm to ho tried, and 
a prettier than any, if you lmvo time enough, 
is that which requires you to go hack ward, 
silent mid umlor tho moon, mid pluck n roso; 
shut it up in whlto paper till Christ maB-dny 
—it will bo as ft-esh ns on tho night you 
pulled it—piu it on your hreaBt, mid ho tlmt 
is to bo your truo lovo will como nud tnko 
It off. 

But, in seriousness, thcro Is smoothing to 
ho regretted in tho clrcmnatanco that bo 
beautiful a Hmo ns M hi su minor’s, cm? when 
all days nro “ bridals of tho earth and sky," 
should ho loft to euoh inengro celebration. 
It Beeins ns if wo should rojoico Hufllcloptiy 
In this perfection of tlio year to greet it gay* 
)y; mid wo adviso nil our renders who lovo 
summer, mul fcol Juno in thoir veins, to mnko 
their own colobrntion of tho Benson,not with 
wizardry anil riot indeed, hut by reading tho 
Midsummer-XlyhCs Dream t and regaling them¬ 
selves r.ftorwnrd with Mhndki^soiin’s Mid- 
summer-Night’* music, mid, that accomplish¬ 
ed, thoy will lmvo mndo a festival whore tho 
genius of poetry and of music, tho olvos of 
Knglnnd and tlio gods of Greece, lmvo been 
down and mado merry with tlicm 1 
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HU HiLLOm. 

BY MARGARET AXJDLEY DOUGLASS. 

“ No, I will never marry a poor manl” 
Muriel Penrose said energetically. 

44 Bat, Muriel," Ubarles mum Degas 
pleadingly; she interrupted him wilfully; 
“when I many, my husband must be rich 
—I’m tired of this contiwilti and unsuo- 
oesaful effort to moke both ends meet. 
You see I know all about it; I am, well, 
perhaps not poor, but at least one of the 
shabby genteel!” 

She wound up with a aooraful laugh, 
and then leaned listlessly against the piano, 
not avoiding his eye, but meeting it with 
a little more bravado than was natural. 

44 You are jesting, Muriel; you cannot 
mean what you say/’ 

“Excuse me, I do. I tell you I am tired 
of being poor—tired of trying to keep up 
appearances! If one could be honestly 
poor—a rag-picker or an organ-grinder— 
it wouldn’t be half so bad, for I detest 
shams!” He stood before her calmly, but 
with the face of one who was battling with 
some great calamity. She began again— 
44 Can you imagine me a minister’s wife ? 
Ask all the piona old ladies what they 
think of Muriel Penrose, and you will hear 
that I am worldly-minded, and going 
rapidly down the broad way that leads, 
etcetra/ Ask the young ones, and you 
will learn that I do what is the most awful 
crime in a woman’s eyes (when any one 
but herself does it), that I flirt!” 

44 ‘Who has dared to speak against you ?” 
he said hotly, the passion of the moment 
lighting up his usually grave and reserved 
face. 

“There, don’t exoite yourself! They 
are not libels; I plead guilty; you Bee 
that I have your welfare at heart as well as 
my own, when I refuse your offer!” She 
ran her fingers carelessly over the ivory 
keys of the piano, and as the sound died 
away turned impatiently from him, while 
he stood trying to understand it all. Three 
years before he had been called to Kiver- 
town; it was a poor call, looking at it from 
a pecuniary point of view; but he w&b 
young, enthusiastic, and his whole heart 
was in his work. Like most young people 
he looked at things through a magnifying 
lens, and there was as much poetic ardor 
as common sense in his zeal; he looked 
upon his life as dedicated to the church, 
and was an advocate for the celibacy of 
priests, until Muriel and her beauty 
crossed his path some few months back. 
Then came a long, and if you will a 
foolish struggle between hiB doctrines and 
his love—a struggle not without its pathos, 
for even if he was only struggling to olimb 
an ant-hill, that an older man would 
have stepped over, his sincerity made it 
pathetic, almoet dignified. 

Of course he had felt that she was not 
perfect, but I question if a perfect woman 
(that is a woman as near perfection as is 
consistent with human nature) ever yet 
found a lover! She had faultB certainly, 
but he told himself with that delightful 
sophistry that makeB the impossible seem 
possible, “if she loves me, the rest will 
oome all in good time I” 

So he had reasoned; but Muriel, alas! 
she was even farther off from perfection 
than he had thought, and yet he could not 
love her less; perhaps it was only an innate 
spirit of philanthropy that made her 
Beem dearer to him than ever as he turned 
for one last look. She was standing near 
a distant window half-ooncealed by the 
scarlet curtains; as he spoke she turned 
toward him. 

‘•Good-bye, Muriel;” that was all, but 
she shrank back trembling beneath his 
stem, upbraiding look; then she he&rd his 
tread upon the gravel, and presently the 
gate latch clicked sharply; she left the 
window with an impatient exclamation 
just as a woman some years her senior, 
came in. She and Jean Hamilton had been 
schoolmates, and it was as Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton’s guest that she had oome to River- 
town. 

41 Come, Muriel, the carriage is ready; 
but where is Mr. Houtli ?” 

44 He left a few minutes ago;” the ques¬ 
tion and answer followed eaoh other rapidly. 

“Do you mean to say—” Mrs. Hamilton 
came to an indignant stop. 

“ I mean to say only what I have said— 
he is gone,” the girl said, pettishly. Giving 
her gueBt a keen look Jean led the way to 
the carriage, and a little later they were 
in the midst of a g&y Hallowe’en party. 

Toward the close of the evening Muriel 
stood on the piazza alone with Conrad 
Earle; she bad been laughing and danciug 
all the evening, and now leaned rather 
wearily against the stone railing; her white 
dress fell in long, graceful folds around 
her, qnd her brown eyes, red lips, and 
gold-brown hair made a picture bo charm¬ 
ing, that Mr. Earle astonished himself by 
suddenly asking a question he had long 
pondered over: 44 Miss Muriel, will you be 
my wife ?” 

There was no sentiment in the tone; he 
had decided to marry, and as he had no 
particular fault to find with her, she was 
the one selected to bear his name. 

For a minute Muriel straightened up her 
slender form and shrank baok from him, 
but only for a minute, his keen, blaok eyes 
bent full ou her face restored her compo¬ 
sure and made her refleet. He was rioh, 
and she uncomfortably poor—he had not 
asked for love. Then she said, steadying 
herself against the railing as she spoke: 

44 Yes, I will be your wife.” 

Then and there it was settled. 

She told Jean what had passed between 
them as soon as they reached home. 
44 And Charles Houth?'* Mrs. Hamilton 
questioned meaningly. 

For one brief instant Muriel’s cheeks 
glowed • rim son and her eyes sank; the 
next Bhe said ooolly; 44 1 fail to see how 
Mr. Houth comes into the present discus¬ 
sion.” 

44 You see perfectly well! Muriel, do 
you love this man you’ve promised to 
marry ?” 

44 Love him! -Vo/” Bhe sprang to her 
feet, indignantly. 


Do you know what love is?” 

This time the answer came faintly, 

Yes.” And again her cheek crimsoned. 

44 Then if you know what love ia and 
can deliberately marry this man, you are 
orazyl or worse, unwomanly]" Jean said, 
hotly. 

“No, I am not crazy; if it is unwoman¬ 
ly to be guided by one’s common sense, 
then I plead guilty of the charge. Good¬ 
night,* and nodding iwnchalanUy she went 
into her own room. Standing by her dress- 
ing4able she thought, 44 He is rioh—how 
rejoioed poor, old AuntThursa will be! 
Ever sinoe I can remember I have heard 
nothing from her but, 4 you have beauty, 
my dear—you must marry a rioh man!’” 
Then her thoughts wandered baok to 
Conrad Earle; he, like herself, was a 
stranger in the village. He was known to 
be wealthy, (people said he had speculat¬ 
ed) and was received in the best society— 
that was all she knew of her future hus¬ 
band. 

Very few people can live uninfluenced 
by their surroundings, and Muriel was not 
one of the few. Mias Fenroee’s continual 
harping on the same string had woke a 
respoaaif® chord in the girl's breast, but 
that night, though she called to mind all 
the spinster’s sue advice, and tried to feel 
triumphant at the suooesful fulfilment of 
her destiny, it was a dreary failure, and 
she crept into bed with a yawn and a mut¬ 
tered, “What wretches poor girls get to 
be! If Heaven would send us aliriohea bow 
easy it would be tQ do right 1” 

The next event in Rivertown was Muriel’s 
marriage. A grand affair after the usual 
stereotyped plan, and just like all other 
weddings, except, perhaps, the bride was 
a trifle colder and more unoonoerned than 
brides usually are, and the groom looked 
more than a trifle bored. Then came 
that melancholy institution—the wedding 
breakfast—instituted, one is tempted to 
believe, as a penance for the couple who 
nave committed the crime of marrying, 
and as a warning to those who are tempt¬ 
ed to do likewise! Of oonree there was 
the usual would-be-witty-if-I-oould toast, 
to which Conrad Earle returned a mono¬ 
syllabic speech of thanks. Then all was 
over, and the next train carried Mnriel and 
her husband from Rivertown. 

Muriel wrote now and then to Jean, and 
after a year or two news came that Conrad 
Earle had made a bad speculation. After 
that her letters bore foreign post-marks. 
At first they were lively, piquant letters, 
just &b any careless girl might write, but 
by and by the tone changed; they were 
brilliant and amusing, but there was an 
undertone of recklessness and bitterness, 
though she made no complaint, or never 
even hinted at unhappiness * her husband 
she never mentioned; he was completely 
ignored—in her letters at least. 

Six years passed, and then one bright 
spring afternoon a woman olothed in the 
deepest black sat in Jean Hamilton's cosey. 
parlor; she was tall, but every line and 
curve expressed grace; her face was worn 
and restless, but painfully beautiful, its 
very defects heightening this effect; the 
pale oheeks looked like marble in contrast 
to her crimson lips, and the wasted contour 
of her face only made the Bize and bril¬ 
liancy of her eyes more striking. 

She. rose as Mrs. Hamilton entered— 
then there was a cry of “Muriel!” and 
44 Jean 1” as they hiked each other, not 
perhaps as they would * have kissed six 
years before, for six years' absence weakens 
even the strongest affection. Whether 
Muriel Earle felt the change it would have 
been hard to tell; she began abruptly: 

“Jean, you want a governess for your 
children, I hear. I have come to nuk 
for the situation. I am once more at the 
bottom of the ladder, you see! But to 
oome back to the point—I know I am able 
to take charge of them, for four years I 
had ample opportunity to cultivate my lin¬ 
guistic talent at Paris, Baden-Baden, and 
almost every 8pa on the continent!” She 
laughed mockingly. 44 My other qoalifica- 
tions you already know." And so it came 
to pass that Muriel came baok to Rivertown 
to earn her bread. 

Before she left her alone in the room set 
apart for her, Mrs. Hamilton touohed her 
black dress, saying: 

44 He is dead, then ? You are in mourn¬ 
ing for him ?” 

“Yes, he is dead. No, I am not in 
mourning for him , but for my past sins 
and folly,” Muriel said, drawing her lovely 
mouth into a scornful bow. 

Jean’s eyes fell on the group of children 
that played in the garden, and on the wo¬ 
man who stood worn and pale in the 
middle of the pretty, comfortable room, 
and then speaking the thought that was in 
her heart, she was cruel as only a pros¬ 
perous, oontented woman can be: 

44 But, after all, you chose your own 
path. If your life is marred there is no 
one to blame but yourself, Muriel.” 

The old Muriel would have defended 
herself, even if only by sophistry, but the 
woman who heard Jean’s ibproaoh only 
said wearily: 

44 1 know it; but, Jean, does that make 
it any the easier to bear?” 

After that day she was installed in her 
new position, and the next Sunday Bhe 
saw Charles Houth. When the white-robed 
priest took hiB plaoe at the lecture, she 
shaded her eyes with her hand. The hour 
of her humiliation bad come, she felt, as 
Bhe watched his earnest, calm face. He 
had forgotten the old love—he had for¬ 
gotten her . And as she thought this, her 
head sank lower upon her breast, but was 
almost instantly raised disdainfully, with 
a kind of stoical composure that was sorely 
tried the next instant, for Charles Houth’s 
eyes, perhaps drawn by her intent gaze, 
were raised from the book and fell for the 
first time upon her. 

There was a hardly perceptible pause in 
the reading, and his hands clenched them¬ 
selves in the folds of his robe—hut that 
was all, and Muriel's hope died out. 

They met often after that, but their in¬ 
tercourse was restricted to the mere ex¬ 
change of civilities; and so the days passed 
by, and Muriels face grew thinner and her 
eyes more brilliant and restless, but who 
was there to notice it? The children gave 
her their fickle, exacting love, but there 
was no one to whom she was first and best 
loved of all. The feast of All-Souls drew 
near, and on Hallowe’en Mrs. Hamilton’s 
house was filled wikth people who had 
gathered to celebrate the night Muriel’s 
brain fairly throbbed with painful thoughts, 
but the ohildren gave her little time to 
think. She was not a good woman, even 
her suffering had failed to make her that; 
but when children love and cling to a 
woman, we may be sure she is not wholly 
bad. 

She was in great request among them 
that night—and when the fun was at its 
height, nothing would suit them but that 
Mrs. Earle should take a tiny mirror and 
walk down the avenue of oaks, repeating 
the old diatioh that was supposed to have 
the power of bringing oneself and one’s 
44 fate” face to face. 

Muriel started out obediently, and left a 
small but excited group standing on the 
portioo filled with admiration for her dar¬ 
ing. Half dazed by old memories, she 
walked on forgetting her errand entirely— 


was it only seven yean ago, that night 
which had colored her whole life? 

Only seven years ago, and yet die felt 
bid and weary. Other women had done 
wrong—but had they been as cruelly and 
unrelentleaaly punished as she, Muriel 
Earle, had been punished ? So she thought 
as she stood still in the oool night air. 

Behind her stood the house blazing with 
light and ringing with laughter; but she 
and her sorrow were in a world apart—a 
dim, still world where the moonlight forced 
its way between the rustling leaves, and 
oast on the gravel, long, oddly-formed and 
grotesque shadows,waving restlessly to and 
fro until there seemed to stretch out at her 
feet a silhouette of Dante’s Purgatorio, 
where the condemned souls are beaten to 
and fro by the wind, and through all eter¬ 
nity never suffered to rest 

She stood there thinking so intently that 
she never heard a man’s footsteps coming 
toward her until he repeated her name in 
surprise, and then questioned, wonder- 
ingly, what she did there. 

“ The children sent me oat to try my 
fortune. I am going in now. Are you 
going into the house ? Mrs. Hamilton looked 
for you before,” she said, and her voice 
sounded strangely in her own ears—she 
seemed to have lost all identity with her¬ 
self. 

‘‘Trying your fortune!” he repeated, 
with an under-current of emotion so deep 
and passionate in his voice, that she 
raised her eyes to his face, as she said, 
wearily— 

“ It was only to please the children, my 
fortune was told yeais and years ago.” 

And then these two people, who had 
been playing that moBt patience-trying 
game—cross-purposes—looked into each 
other’s eyes; then she was folded in his 
arms, and bis voice rang out passion¬ 
ately— 

“ Muriel—poor little Muriel!” 


And what remains there to say ? Shall 
we add, that Muriel Earle was more meroi- 
fally dealt with than she deserved ?—that 
she was unworthy of the man who loved 
her?—that she was rewarded when she 
should have been punished ? Granted thiB 
is all oorreot, what then ? My friend, all 
the tru isms in the world cannot alter life; 
and every day we see the good go unrecom¬ 
pensed, while the wicked are rewarded; 
but then—“Virtue is its own reward”— 
well, perhaps it is; let us hope the virtuous 
find it sufficient! 
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they hustled around on their various avo¬ 
cations, closingup for that night the shop 
and all its fixtures, they were well satis¬ 
fied with themselves and the effect they 
produced. 

Among the half-dozen so employed, 
there was one whose fine form and free 
action, as well as graceful carriage, dis¬ 
tinguished him from all the others. It 
was evident that Heinrich Rinks did not 
belong by birth to the class of persons 
among wliom we see him. By trade,now, 
a house-painter, it is evident that by de¬ 
scent he belongs to those who found 
houses, not paint them, transmit escutch¬ 
eons, not emblazon them. Circum¬ 
stances had probably greatly changed, 
and poverty, that so often, we are told, 
■‘makes strange bed-fellows,” had here 
made strange occupation. If he had lost 
patrimony, however, he had not lost to¬ 
kens of paternity, for the refined father’s 


THE ENCH ANTE D HOENS. 

4 TT AT.T.OWEEN STORY. 

IN THREE PARTS. 

BY THE REV. R. WHITTINGHAM. 

PART 1. 

It was a closing-in evening of the au¬ 
tumn season, at Reistfeldt, a little town in 
Germany, a half-century ago, when our 
tale opens. It was a far-away corner of 
the land, and the little city was pleasant 
in all its surroundings. Simple, quaint 
and quiet, yet withal possessing a consid¬ 
erable share of business and bustle. It 
might, not unaptly, be likened to some 
old horse of great mettle, who, making 
signs of high action, appears to be going 
fifteen miles an hour, while only doing his 
meek five; for the close buildings and 
crowded movements of the little walled 
city were quite suitable to a city of fifty 
thousand souls, while its real traffic and 
expenditure did not exceed the norm of 
five. 

In excellent keeping with this preten¬ 
tious quiet, was the bustle round the 
paint-shop belonging to Herr Thackla, 
about sundown of the evening mentioned. 
This was the usual hour for the hands that 
had been out through the day to return to 
shop and report process to head-quarters. 
By the commotion that was excited, the 
outgoing and incoming, the upheaving of 
ladders and the swaying of paint-pots, 
the slapping of brushes and cleaning of 
mullers, as well as the flourishing back 
and forth of the single wagon owned by 
the firm, one would suppose that a busi¬ 
ness of at least twenty thousand thalers 
a year was being done there. This 
was the more noteworthy because, gener¬ 
ally speaking, the German stolidity and 
phlegm marked itself in the town by a 
very slow manner of doing any business, 
and the processes of most trades were 
carried on with that sturdy determination 
which very seldom is joined to nervous 
activity. Herr Thackla’s shop was a de¬ 
cided exception at all times, but, as we 
have said, especially on this evening, and 
the vigorous movements and the excited 
activity of the half-dozen men might 
have been easily magnified by a careless 
onlooker into some twenty or more of 
busy operatives. Certain it is that, as 


birth and breeding shone out in every 
glance and movement of the house-paint¬ 
er. Considering the evident superiority 
of Heinrich, and the difference in his 
mold and manner, it might be thought 
that the other workmen would keep them¬ 
selves aloof, yet that was not the case, for 
the imperturbable good-humor of the man, 
his unfailing patience and ready unself¬ 
ishness, had won for him the universal 
regard of the workmen, even those who 
at first looked askance at his manifestly 
better birth and breeding. 

As the shop closed the men strolled off 
in different directions. Heinrich Rinks 
and another man pairing off together, 
as though having something in common 
to talk about as they walked briskly up 
the Feldtzstrasse. 

“ Can you make it go on the present 
amount, Heinrich?” asked the shorter of 
the two men. “If our wages are cut 
down this way every six months, we shall 
starve. Most of us fellows have only our¬ 
selves to take care of, and we, perhaps, 
can get along, but you have your mother, 
and I don’t see how you can beep things 
together.” 

A shade of heavy care passea over nem- 
rich's brow. There was a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation ere he answered: 

“We must pinch the more, I suppose; 
that’s all.” 

“ Aye, but when one 7i as pinched, as I 
know you have, more and more, there 
must come an end." 

“ Hans !” cried Heinrich, with an un¬ 
wonted tone of impatience and vehe¬ 
mence, “ what a Job’s comforter you are! 
Why do you enjoy driving the iron into 
one’s soul, deeper than it will go of it¬ 
self?” 

Hans murmured a few words in a low- 
voice inaudible to one at the least dis¬ 
tance, but doubtless distinct enough to 
his near neighbor, for Heinrich turned 
suddenly upon him, his face blazing with 
indignation and his fine eyes kindled to 
wrath, as swinging his arm up to a 
warningnesture. he cried: 

“ No! a thousand times, no! I told you, 
Hans, never to mention that proposal to 
me again. I would not embark in that 
unlawful enterprise, were I sure of a for¬ 
tune in it; yet. you know the risks are 
far greater than the promises. Don’tname 
it again.” 

A scornful smile broke over the face of 
the other as he replied: 

“ Very well; I have done. It was for 
your sake more than mine. I can live 
well enough, but how you”— 

“ Never mind me, the way will be pro¬ 
vided." 

The smile now broke out into a sneer¬ 
ing laugh, as the other said: 

"Ah, yes! bread and flesh, ravens and 
oil-pots, I suppose; the old story. Well, 
try it.” 

At this moment a crash of bells from 
numerous steeples, and the melodious 
chimes from old towers broke upon their 
conversation. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Hans, mak¬ 
ing a sudden pause; “ Oh! I forgot AU- 
Hallows eve and that humbug. There’s 
a chance for you, Hein, if you believe 
the old myths. Get hold of the enchanted 
horn and you need not worry any more 
about wages.” 

“What do you mean? I know nothing 
| about enchanted horns.” 


“That’s true. I forgot that you were 
not a native of our highly famed old city 
and so might not know its prerogatives. 
Well, the story goes that at All-Hallows 
eveon every year that the moon fulls at mid¬ 
night, there may be discovered at a little 
distance outside the city walls a large-pine 
tree. This tree will stand at the fork be¬ 
tween two roads, in front of a high black 
rock shaped like a tower. Upon this tree 
will hang three enchanted horns. If the’ 
person seeking them be perfectly truth¬ 
ful and perfectly pure, he will find the 
horns hang within his reach, and he will 
be able to seize and blow them; but can 
blow only one at a time. If he blow one 
certain horn a deep sleep will fall upon 
the city and all its inhabitants for ten 
years. If he blow another, it will con¬ 
fer youth and strength upon whom he 
wills. If he blow the other, it will give 
him unbounded wealth and untold riches. 
Unfortunately, as I understand, there will 
be no possible clue as to which of the 
horns possesses the desired boon, so that 
the unlucky chap who was lucky enough 
to find the horns, may only blow himself 
to sleep instead of blowing himself into a 
fortune.” 

A hearty laugh from Heinrich followed 
this communication, as he said: 

“I guess then, Hans, you have got 
hold of that horn some time, and there’s 
where you obtained your wonderful facul¬ 
ty for sleep;” for Hans’s ready somnolence 
was a standing joke with his comrades, 

“ I try it!” retorted Hans, with a tone 
of intensest scorn; "don’t you know what 
1 think of all tnose old-time superstitions, 
foolish dotings that they are, holding in 
bondage many minds ? Those who believe 
in miracles and enchantments know but 
little of the enlightenment that will bless 
the world in the next century, and for 
which we, of the progressive school, are 
laboring.” 

“Mighty ‘tee’ indeed,” retorted nemnen, 
with another hearty laugh echoing through 
the street. “ I wonder how far into the 
next century your profound labors will 
reach! Enchantments you may perhaps 
mock at, but miracles are being worked 
every day under your blind eyes.” 

“ I’ll believe the one as quick as the 
other,” replied Hans; “and notwithstand¬ 
ing your sublime faith, so ready to accept 
the myths of the ages as verities, you may 
just as well take up the old-wives’ fables 
of the Halloween, as any of your myster¬ 
ies and religions. Try it on. Get your 
almanac to-night and see when you go 
home, whether the moon fulls at mid¬ 
night, and if it happens to, call it your 
lucky night and sally forth from the 
north gate in quest of the enchanted 
horns. I should like to see you!” 

This was a Parthian arrow; for at that 
moment Hans reached the corner of the 
street where he lived, and where, turning 
down its narrower sidewalks, he parted 
company with Heinrich, leaving the lat¬ 
ter to pursue his way alone on the broader 
pavement cowaru me uunnu» i, ‘- 
city. 

It did not take Heinrich long to arrive 
at the door of his home. This consisted 
of a small dwelling, somewhat separated 
from the neighbors, but which, like all 
the mechanics* houses there gathered, was 
a narrow,dpep,and rather lofty stone build¬ 
ing; evidently old, and seeming to have 
formed the servants’ quarters in old days, 
as out-buildings to the main castle near 
the walls. Heinrich entering briskly made 
his way through a long passage toward 
the after-part of the house, where his moth¬ 
er was preparing the evening meal, ready 
for his return. Evident tokens of their 
narrow incomS were given by the frugal 
board ready spread, for it was limited to 
two dishes. A loaf of brown bread, part 
of which, cut and buttered, formed the 
one, and a small, deep dish holding a few 
pieces of meat, stewed with a gravy, 
formed the other. The most beautiful 
neatness, however, rendered all attractive, 
and the spotless white of the cloth spread, 
the shining brightness of the earthenware, 
were cheerful to behold, while one or two 
articles of dainty, antique china spoke in 
unmistakable tones of the better days 
that mother and son had experienced. 

Going up to her side just as she was 
niacins the deep dish and its contents 


upon the table; Heinrich bent over his 
mother and gave a loving ki6S to her ex¬ 
pectant, up-turned lips. 

“Ah, my son; once more returned? I 
hope with better news than you feared 
when you left this morning ?” 

“Yes, mother, I am not discharged; but 
again our wages are cut down.” 

A half-sigh escaped the mother, but 
with a forced smile she said: “That we 
can bear; the good Lord knows how much 
to try us.” 

Turning aside to a small room adjoin¬ 
ing, which served for a kitchen, and where 
a handful of coals in a brazier heated a 
tiny kettle, she presently returned bear¬ 
ing a small cup of china (plainly part of 
the fragments of that old family set) 
steaming with fragrant tea. 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Heinrich, in a 
tone of pained expostulation, “ how often 
have I told you I could not consent to 
this personal luxury? I can’t indeed 
grieve you, after all your pains in prepar¬ 
ing it, by utterly refusing to paitake of 
it, but Ido beg of you not to do it. In 
our circumstances, the least amount be¬ 
stowed upon a mere personal gratification 
like this, must not be indulged.” 

“ Very well, then, my glass of weiss- 
bier at bed-time must be put down.” 

“ No! never, while I have a grosclien.' 

It is your life and only availing nourish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Listen then, my son. Just as I with 
my German birth and breeding find 
strength and comfort m the glass of malt 
liquor at my going to rest, I see you, in¬ 
heriting your English father’s tastes, find 
comfort and refreshment, after a hard 
day’s toil, in the fragrant tea. It does 
not cost a great deal, and even with our 
sadly straitened income, I can contrive 
to save its amount from numberless little 
household expenses, that do not come to 
your providing. Hence, I can safely say 
that you are not impoveiished by it nearly 
as much as the small cask of weiss-bier 
which you insist upon providing for me 
once each quarter. Let it be a truce be¬ 
tween us and compromise; that if I con¬ 
sent to drink the beer you provide for me, 
you will cheerfully partake this beverage 
that I provide for you.” 

Heinrich could say nothing to this. He ■ 
did exceedingly enjoy the fragrant tea 
with his evening meal, and it sooilied and 
refreshed him quite as much as any food 
that he ate. His English father’s greatest 
satisfaction had been, during the lingering 
months of hiB slow decline in a foreign 
land, to receive from the hand of his fair 
young wife the choice draught which his 
means enabled him to procure of the 
rarest quality. Probably the childish 
associations connected with the aroma of 
this beverage in his father’s enjoyment, 
had quickened the inherited taste. So it 
was, bis mother, with the tender mater¬ 
nal instinct, had discovered just what 
would most effectually revive and refresh 
him, and with the cunning of love con¬ 
trived, as we have seen, to compel mm to 
submit to her wishes. 

This little circumstance had a greater 
effect upon Henrich than one might sup¬ 
pose. The dis mssion about so trivial a 
matter, opened his eyes very suddenly to 
the steady decadence of their fortunes 
and the lower straits to which their 
economies had reduced them. It is not 
strange, therefore, that very painful re¬ 
flections forced themselves upon Henrich, 
and after the usual two hours’ reading 
aloud to his mother, which closed their 
evening together, and he retired to his 
bare, narrow chamber, the thought of 
escape from their poverty was the upper¬ 
most one in his mind. 

It bad not always been thus, he knew. 
Among the memories of his childish 
days stood out an old mansion, elegant 
furniture, beautiful scenery, abundant 
food and the accompaning luxuries. Even 
in late years, since his father’s death, a 
comfortable home and ease and plenty 
had for a good while blessed them. And he 
well remembered the day when the news 
had come to his mother of the loss of all 
her property, through the failure of the 
banking-house where it was lodged, and 
their impoverishment through the rascal¬ 
ity of agents for other fundB. Thus they 
had found themselves in penury and. 
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alone. She, indeed, in her native land; 
but the long estrangement of former years 
from her few living relatives and their 
distance from them at that time, pre¬ 
cluded any aid. So they assumed for 
themselves the struggle of life and its 
pressing burden. He, as a very young 
man, began the trade of house-painter; 
determined to that position by a slight, 
casual acquaintance with Herr Thackla, 
rather than by any preference, desiring 
only in some way to earn his bread. His 
mother gained at first considerable by fine 
embroidery; but as the years went on her 
eye-sight becoming enfeebled precluded 
this source of income, and Heinrich had to 
do all. With his improvement in skill, 
gradually his wages had increased, and 
for a while they lived quite comfortably. 
A general commercial stagnation and 
universal trade depression bad. however, 
the last two years spread itself over 
Europe and seemed to centralize in Ger¬ 
many; the consequence of this was stead¬ 
ily, as well as rapidy decreasing wages 
and scarcity of employment for those un¬ 
fortunately idle. The scale had been 
steadily descending at the shop-where 
Heinrich worked, and the pittance now 
earned was but a shadow of support for 
two persons. 

JNono wilt wonder, in view of alt these 
circumstances, that when Heinrich 
stretched himself on his pallet that night, 
slumber did not visit his pillow. He lay 
long hours meditating various impracti¬ 
cable schemes. Plans for going to his 
native father-land and the fair English 
clime were considered and rejected. Proj¬ 
ects for migration to distant countries 
and places where labor was scarce and 
wages high, considered and regretfully 
dismissed on account of the one difficulty 
—“ no funds.” 

Lying thus tossing and perturbed, he 
heard the bells sound out from a neigh¬ 
boring tower. It struck him, like a voice 
speaking in his room. The vigil of All 
Halloween 1 It was an hour before mid¬ 
night and the bells were calling to a vigil 
service. With tremendous force and 
vividness the whole imagery of Hans’s 
narrative spread itself before him. He 
could not shake off the strange, unreal 
fascination that the picture exercised, and 
in his ears he seems to lieai ringing con¬ 
tinually the call “ Go and see.” He turned 
in his bed again and again. He cried to 
himself “ Pshaw! folly 1” but the weird 
feeling still had possession, “Try and 
Bee ” Hans had said; why not 9 Suddenly 
in desperation he bounded up, exclaim¬ 
ing “ I will settle it. There is no human 
probability that the moon fulls at mid¬ 
night to-night, and if I see that it does 
not, this folly will belaid.” Castingon a 
few clothes he lighted his rush-candle and 
seizing his little German almanac turned 
scoffingly to the page where the All Souls 
day was records!, and glancing at the 
vigil, a thrill ran through him as he read 
“October 31st, Moon fulls twelve Mid.” 
“ I wish I hadn’t looked at it, ” ho mut¬ 
tered; “ now I can’t shake oil this feeling. 
I must make a fool of myself and go and 
see if X can find anything. It is very very 
singular that the moon should have fulled 
at midnight, this night. If I could be¬ 
lieve anything in sorcery I should be in¬ 
clined to think that there was something 
in what Hans told me, just from the 
strange possession that the notion has 
taken of me, and the coincidence of the 
midnight full moon. Any way, it will 
be no great task. It is a lovely, calm, 
mild night and an airing for half an hour 
will make me sleep quietly when I re¬ 
turn, and get rid of all these pestering 
thoughts and anxieties.” 

So saying Heinrich gently unloosed his 
door, passed down the narrow hall and, 
Unlocking the front entrance, stepped 
quietly into the open street. The broad 
light of the full moon was pouring on the 
other side of the street, and consequently 
his house was in deep shadow. He stood a 
moment in the shade and silence, ponder¬ 
ing as to how to turn bis steps. Where was 
he 'going to look, in his fool’s quest ? He 
must pass out ot the north gate of the 
town he knew, but in what direction 
then ? Just at this moment a meteor, 
starting as it seemed immediately over 
his head, rushed with a glorious train of 


fire directly in a line with the north gate, 
and then died away in the distan-e north¬ 
west from the city. It was so brilliant 
and near that even the dazzling moon¬ 
light paled beside its fire. 

“Was that a guiding star?” said Hein¬ 
rich'to himself. “ I’ll take it as such and 
go as it pointed.” 

Saying this he strode vigorously away, 
laughing almost aloud at himself. Away, 
through the scattered houses basking 
in the silver light; away, through the ir¬ 
regular streets nearing the city wall; 
away, to the black, broken fine of the 
dilapidated, old defense; away, through 
the heavy shadow of its massive jambs, 
to the outside country and the open fields 
and narrow lanes and swinging trees and 
rippling brooks. How lovely in the silent, 
silvern night did all look spread out be¬ 
fore him! It had been many days since 
he had been able to spend a day outside 
the walls in the sweet country, and the 
unwonted circumstances of the midnight 
glamour rendered it only the more sweet. 
He strode onward vigorously still, right 
on a line with the route taken by the 
shooting meteor, and, as he noticed now, a 
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scribed. He walked rapidly and steadily 
ten, or it may be fifteen minutes, for his 
thoughts had stolen back once more to the 
old traveler, and he scarcely noted the 
distance, when suddenly a cloud came 
across the moon. A thick haze seemed 
to waft across the road, and dim, uncer¬ 
tain light was around him. Heinrich 
gazed around in surprise. To his amaze¬ 
ment he could see nothing. The thick 
mist had blotted out all the distant 
landscape, and the nearer was re¬ 
stricted to the lines of the fence 
each side of the road; front and rear 
darkness only. Just at that moment he 
heard the distant city bells toll midnight, 
and they sounded faint, muffled and far 
away. A creeping bensation came over 
him; he felt as if he were sinking into a 
pit and being blotted out from the world. 
He remembered Hans’s words: “ A per¬ 
fectly pure and truthful,” and queried 
whether he came under that description? 
If not, what then ? In a moment it be¬ 
came utterly dark. This he felt was no 
natural or ordinary condition of things, 
and so he was convinced that he had en¬ 
gaged in an adventure involving super¬ 
natural forces. Stopped for a moment 
by the utter blackness, he collected all his 
natural courage and all his religious con¬ 
fidence, and, exclaiming aloud; “In'the 
name of the goqd Lord I will go forward,” 
he Btaggered on. Like a breath of sum¬ 
mer wind blowing over a fog, the dark¬ 
ness glided by, and he saw in front of him 

branching right and left on either side of 
a towering black rock, which immediate¬ 
ly in his front reared a massive head. 
He recognized, at once, the description 
given by Hans, and did not doubt but that 
he had attained his quest. Not many 
more steps proved the fact completely; 
for directly in his path stood a massive, 
branching pine tree, upon three lower 
limbs of which were depending the same 
number of beautifully polished brass horns 
or bugles, wide-mouthed, long-shanked 
and deep-lipped. A thrill ran through 
Heinrich’s whole frame, as he saw his 
destiny thus thrust itself upon him. Ten 
years’ oblivion, or overflowing wealth, or 
the power of rejuvenescence for 6ome per¬ 
son, which was he to evoke ? 

While he hesitated, a chill wind behind 
seemed to thrust him forward, and he 
felt compelled to go directly under the 
tree and amid the horns. Which should 
he take? Which attempt to sound? It 
was vain to think or choose. Uttering the 
half-despairing petition: “The good Lord 
guide me,” he grasped the one next him, 
and, applying it to his lips, blew into it 
with all his might and power. 

■ Never had Heinrich dreamed of sound 
such as issued from that horn. A sound 
lovely, sweet, rich, beautiful and mellow,- 
as the most exquisite music and withal 
.tremendous as a thunder-blast. Swelling 
on and out, it grew louder and louder, till 
all Heinrich’s flesh shook and crept, and 
his knees trembled, a film came over his 
eyes, darkness settled down, unconscious¬ 
ness seized him, and he knew no more. 


PART II. 

THE SECOND HORN. 

Creeping daylight glinting into his nar¬ 
row chamber roused Heinrich in the early 
mom. Very early it could not be, for in 
the autumn days, even day-breaking does 
not present itself with any unconsciona¬ 
ble celerity. Heinrich stretched himself 
and yawned; he pushed bed-clothes one 
side and another; gazed at the pale streak 
in the east, visible through his small dia- 
mond-paned casement, and confusedly 
wondered whether it were time to get up, 
or should he fie still and be late at shop ? 
Then he turned over and half inclined to 
be late at shop and get another nap, but— 
suddenly full consciousness returns and 
he realizes that it is daylight indeed, and 
that he must address himself to the work 
of the day. Then up he leaps, and seizing 
on his garments cast upon the chair be¬ 
side his bed, begins to put them on. Stains 
of long dried mud upon the lower part of 
his pantaloons, and heavy folds of dust 
arouse his soarcely awakened attention. 
Trying to interpret this, like a flash of 
lightning across his brain comes the mem¬ 
ory of the events of the previous night. 
The midnight moon, the midnight quest, 
the enchanted horns, the blast, all—had 
it been real? No—only a strangely vivid 
dream, of course. Here, in his little cham¬ 
ber he could smile at it all; yet, how per¬ 
fectly all came upon him now just as it 
had seemed to happen. He must tell his 
mother at the breakfast-hour that curious 
dream. Pah 1 how the dust flew from 
his clothes 1 He had tiot remembered that 
the wind yesterday was so strong, or that 
it had been so dusty on the Eisein- 
strasse. 

He did not indulge m the luxury ot a 
glass for his frugal bed-cbamber and was 
wont to comb his heavy locks and glossy 
beard without much consideration of ap¬ 
pearance. He found it harder work than 
usual this morning, for it seemed as though 
his hair had grown to his shoulders in the 
night, and he was completely puzzled to 
account for the apparent redundance of 
his hirsute appendages. Hearing below 
the sounds of his mother preparing 
breakfast, he hastened down for the morn¬ 
ing’s greetings. 

Passing from the little kitchen toward 
the breakfast-table, he saw an Old lady 
with a plate in her hand, who looked in¬ 
deed like his mother, but aged and altered, 
and apparently feeble. In astonishment 
he exclaimed: “ Who are you? Why, 
mother—you are mother.” He got no 
further, for with equal wonder and even 
distress the lady gazed on him, and in her 
turn, exclaimed : “ My son, my son I 
What is this? Why this alteration? You 
are my son, but so aged, so changed 1 It 
would seem that a night had added ten 
years to your existence. 

This word was a clue and brought back 
to the absolute reality of a living present, 
the dream of the past night. Now Hein¬ 
rich took in what had been and the terri¬ 
ble effect of his blind action the night be¬ 
fore (as he supposed), all came upon him in 
full power. His trembling knees could 
not support him, and, sinking upon the 
nearest chair, he covered his eyes with his 
hands, and cried faintly: 

“Oh, mother 1 what have I done? 
what have I done ? Last night has been 
ten years 1” 

Completely disconcerted now, the 
mother supposed that the strange meta¬ 
morphose had affected the brain and that 
he had gone mad. Trying to soothe him 
she took one hand, and softly saying: 

“Be quiet, dear, you will feel better 
soon; you do not know what you are say¬ 
ing.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Heinrich, vehe¬ 
mently, “ youneed not think thatl am out 
of my mind. You see how I am altered, 
but you have not seen yourself, I know.” 

Jumping up and catching off the wall 
a small framed mirror hanging there, he 
held it before hiB mother’s face to catch 
the reflection of her features, distinctly 
lighted with the rising morning sun. 

Havingrisen, asusual, very early, and 
before it was more than gray light in her 
room, she had only mechanically glanced 
at the dim outline of -her form and fate < 
in her small chamber glass, and noticed | 


nothing. Now, in the broad light of the 
morning sun the astonishing change that 
had passed upon her was as evident as the 
change in Heinrich. Nay, more so; the 
smooth, brown hair, streaked with here 
and there a gray lock, which she had be¬ 
held on retiring, was now a mass of iron- 
gray; the smooth, soft skin, olive-tinted 
and somewhat faded, as was reasonable 
in one forty-five years of age, and yet 
comely and inviting as the still handsome 
reminder of a very pretty woman. This 
was gone, and the wrinkled folds around 
the mouth’ answered fairly to the far¬ 
rowed fines across the brow. Fair and 
comely age, it is true, and yet unmistaka¬ 
bly age. 

Trembling and confounded, she in her 
turn, sank upon a chair. 

“ Oh, Heinrich! what does this mean ?” 
was her gasping cry. “Thou and I utterly 
changed; thou, so different, I so terribly 
aged. Is it real, or am I in a dream ?” 

"No, mother,” was the slow, sad return; 
“ no dream. This is the result of my 
folly. Do you remember last night was 
All-Hallows even”— 

Interrupting him with a shrill cry, his 
mother clasped her hands and wrung 
them as she said: “ Don’t tell me that you 
have been dealing with the • Earl-Konig.’ 
Unhappy boy! have you loBt the Christian 
faith and trust, and sold -yourself to the 
evil one ? has he bribed you with paltry 
wealth”— 

Interrupting her in his turn, Heinrich 
said: “ No, I have had no evil dealings. 
All I Have done, I did in the name of the 
good God in whom I trust and who will 
not let me be confounded. I meant no 
evil, I coveted no one’s wealth. I only 
started out to see if there were anv truth 
in the tales I had been told and to test the 
myths of your land. Unfortunately I 
have found them true.” 

A long silence ensued. Each seemed 
pondering upon the changed condition of 
life. Finally his mother, turning to him, 
and with a faint smile playing round her 
lips, said: “ After all, I do not know as it 
matters much. For me, it only shortens 
the weary path of a hard fife; for thee, it 
brings sooner the perfected power and 
strength and saves thee so much of strug¬ 
gle.” 

“ But how shall we meet others? How 
can this change be explained? Each per¬ 
son who meets us will exclaim in won¬ 
der.” 

“ Oh, no, my son; you do not under¬ 
stand the destiny tied to this condition. 
You have not heard the legend from your 
childhood, as I have. Only those person¬ 
ally concerned in the charm wrought are 
conscious of any change. This whole city 
has slept ten years and the alteration that 
has passed upon all others will appear to 
them natural, They have dreamed their 
liveB all this while and so have supposed 
these alterations to have come in the 
course of nature. You and I, alone, are 
conscious of the mystery. TVe only know 
what we have lost as the gap in our exist¬ 
ence. Yet, after all, I know not whether 
we are wiser, or they. Let any man look 
back upon ten years of his life and what 
greater reality is there in the intangible 
interval, wholly fled, and wbat you and 
I perceive in what we call yesterday, and 
know to be ten years ago. Nay, indeed 
there is little, and so we may very quietly 
accept our doom, knowing it affects noth- 
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ideal perceptions.” 

The philosophical spirit manifested by 
his mother was not shared by Heinrich. 
He was not prepared so easily to let the 
bright days of his youth be extinguished. 
He experienced a strange change in him¬ 
self; unwonted solidity and stolidity, of 
body and mind had, as it were in a night, 
stamped him the matured man; and the 
suddenness of it to his consciousness,made 
it more than perceptible, uncomfortable; 
hence he sought to escape it. 

The strengthening rays of the sun which 
beamed in upon their forgotten breakfast, 
warned hiB mother of Heinrich’s daily 
needs and duties. 

“ I grieve to press you with these trou¬ 
bles, but you know, Heinrich, you will be 
late at shop, and Herr Thackla is severe on 
that. It will seem to him only that you 
left last night, and he will know nothing 
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to explain absence. Dear son, eat, and 
then go!” 

Nothing gained, after all! Heinrich 
could hare gnashed his teeth in bitterness 
at his own mistake; but on second 
thoughts wisely concluded to gnash them 
upon a cushion of bread and butter, and so 
preparing himself for his work be ready 
to go on. Yet he shrank from going 
abroad. He had a consciousness of some¬ 
thing hidden in his secret and felt sure 
that every eye looking upon him would 
look in amaze, and every neighbor meet¬ 
ing would cry: “ Who are you or what 
have you done to yourself, Heinrich Rinks” 
But not so at all. Late at the shop he 
assuredly was. But from behind the 
counter darted forth an old man (whom 
Heinrich, with difficulty, recognized as the 
hustling, active Herr Thackla), and be¬ 
gan to abuse him for his tardiness. 

“ What do you mean by this 5” he splut¬ 
tered. “Here all the fellows have gone. 
The paint for that corner house in Eisein- 
strasse is not mixed, and I told you last 
night that you must be here on time to 
mix it before the hands left at seven.” 

Last night? Yes, ten years ago. Not 
that lean, shrunken, baid-pated, stooping 
man, but a Herr Thackla, full, round» 
active and keen-eyed, Heinrich involun¬ 
tarily shrank from the comparison. How¬ 
ever, there was nothing to be done but 
accept the position. Pleading illness on 
the former evening and disturbance of 
his rest, together with general indisposi¬ 
tion, hs excuse for the tardiness, he re¬ 
ceived an unexpected, testimony to the 
correctness of his mother’s statement con¬ 
cerning the blindness of all outside the 
immediate actors in the matter, to the 
working of the spell, for Herr Thackla, 
looking at him very closely and scrutin- 
izingly, replied: 

“ Sick indeed ! I don’t see any signs of 
it. You look quite as well and very much 
the same a3 you did yesterday. Poor ex¬ 
cuse! Won’t work! Dock you half-day 
in wages.” 

Quite sick at heart if not in body, poor 
Heinrich set about his tasks. There was 
no difference in anything that went on. 
His fellow-workmen greeted him just as 
usual, and while he noticed startling 
changes in them all, according to their 
various stages in life, they were perfectly 
oblivious to anything altered in him 
Hans had become a portly, rather corpu. 
lent, round-faced man of thirty-six, and 
looking more like the philosopher he had 
affected than he did ten years before. 
Heinrich thought it a little strange that 
no allusion was made by him to the sub¬ 
ject that had been upon their lips at part¬ 
ing the night before: but, after a while, 
pondering upon what his mother had said, 

“ That to all these life lmd been dreamed 
as if regularly passed,” he supposed that 
with Hans that conversation had been 
utterly blotted out, as having occurred 
years ago. 

A very gratifying evidence of the cor¬ 
rectness of this theory was given him 
when he came to draw his wages on Sat¬ 
urday night. Coming in liis turn to re¬ 
ceive the amount due, he, of course, ex¬ 
pected to receive the sum to which their 
wages had been cut dow^i the week (so- 
called) before. The full amount paid in 
** flush ” times had been twelve thalers, 
but gradually during the pressure reduced 
to seven, and the week before to six. 
Consequently, when Herr Thackla placed 
in his palm nine silver thalers and a note 
for three, Heinricli impulsively turned, 
and holding out six of the thalers, said 
with a smile, “You have handed me 
Bretz's (the next man’s) money too.” 

“How? you fool!” exclaimed the 
amiable employer, looking up over his 
(newly used) spectacles. 

“You have given me twelve thalers in¬ 
stead of six.” 

. “ Twelve thalers? So I have, and why 
shouldn’t I give you twelve thalers ?” 

“Why, didn’t you say last week that 
since the failure of ‘ Schweiderheim and 
Foltzom’ money was so high you must 
cut us to six thalers?” 

“ Is the fellow drunk or crazy? Schwei¬ 
derheim and Foltzem failed ten years 
ago, and I haven’t paid less than twelve 
thalers to you any night the last eight. 
What do you mean ?” 


A broad grin was on the faces of those 
men remaining in the office, who evi¬ 
dently thought that the whole thing was a 
joke gotten up by Heinrich to burlesque 
the noted parsimony of the close-fisted 
Thackla. In a moment Heinrich had 
perceived his error, and quietly closing 
his hand over the amount, said: “Thank 
you, sir, I was only joking.” 

“ Don’t you try those jokes on with me 
or I’ll make my memory good enough to 
cut you off that Tuesday you were late, 
as I threatened.” 

I * It was with a thankful heart that Hein- 
1 rich carried to his mother the comforta¬ 
ble amount he had received, and felt the 
sweet satisfaction of knowing that he 
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| daily life about which they had lovingly 
disputed, on the eve of that eventfu 
night. She could have all the weiss-bie, 
she needed now, and he could drink hi: 
cup of tea with no misgivings as to tin 
extravagance of the luxury. 

But alas! There was one phase of th( 
new condition not so pleasant. He coulc 
see that the task of housekeeping and the 
necessary toil was a severe tax upon his 
mother’s strength. She was not able tc 
do and work as the week (which was ter 
years) before. She soon became weary 
Going up and down the steep stairs oi 
their high-jointed house was a greai 
etfort for her, and it was impossible foi 
her to get through the round of house¬ 
hold employments, in the time usually 
given them. This evidently weighed 
upon her, and the sudden influx 
of the infirmities of age upon one who, 
yesterday, had been only in the autumn 
of life, and, though past meridian, still 
■hale, vigorous and active, was a trial in¬ 
deed. To those who slowly, in the de¬ 
cadence of years lose,all these capabilities, 
and little by little, imperceptibly glide 
into the inertness and narrow limits of 
age’s inevitable infirmity, the trial is so 
softened as to be almost disregarded. To 
her, upon whom it had come practically 
as in a night, it was crushing indeed. 
Poor Heinrich seeing it and grieving over 
it, had yet the prudence and wisdom to 
say nothing about it. This happy tact 
led him to perceive that if the sense of the 
change was so painful, the notice of and 
expatiating upon it would be even more;.if 
struggling against infirmities was wear¬ 
ing her life out, as he feared, to let her 
see that he feared it would only be worse. 
So he kept silent, but hjs heart ached the 
more. 

As the weeks and months glided by 
this fact became only more evident and 
fixed. It was clear that his mother's 
health was failing and that she could not 
remain to him many more years. They 
had been all in all to each other—she 
bound up in him and he content to find 
all his society with her. Until the pres¬ 
ent her comparative youth and vivacity 
had really enabled her to he a companion 
to him, and to enter into all his amuse¬ 
ments and plans with the zest more of a 
wife than a mother. Their poverty had 
held them aloof from the circle that she 
felt the son of one sprung front noble 
English^blood should move in, and their 
refinement, taste and culture led them to 
revolt from the coarser circles that Hein¬ 
rich’s companions in trade alone opened 
to them. Hence their isolation and lone¬ 
liness. Of course they were more closely 
drawn together, mother and son, through 
the loneliness. Here, too, came the sting 
to the mother’s heart. She felt her infir¬ 
mities, not for herself, but for him. She 
realized continually that she was physic¬ 
ally (and perhaps mentally) incompetent 
to be to him the sufficing friend, compan¬ 
ion and associate that she lmd been. The 
long walks after work-hours in the sum¬ 
mer evenings out beyond the city walls, 
amid the delicious blossoming of trees 
and exquisite evening song of birds, could 
be no more; she wearied after the first 
half-mile. The long talks of the scenery 
around, as compared with their English 
home; she reviving his childish recollec¬ 
tions of that home—could be no more; 
she could not wander in the different di¬ 
rections as desired. Near and around their 
small home must be her chief exercise, 
within the old city walls—and he ? Who 
should minister to his nleasure? Then 


the poor mother wept, and by herself be¬ 
wailed her lost powers. 

As the autumn came on this waB more 
and more evident, and Heinrich’s heart 
was weighed down in deepest despon¬ 
dency. AH her former cares were put 
aside. His wages, regularly paid, were 
abundant for their small expenses, and 
he was able to afford, as we have Baid, 
many luxuries for his mother that she 
had not known for years. More than this, 
to relieve her toil he had for the later 
months hired a young girl from a neigh¬ 
boring house who aided in all the heavier 
work and saved his mother’s weary 
limbs and feeble knees, many aches and 
pains. Yet, were these comforts offsets 
for the former health and strength ? 
Would not Henrich have gladly gone 
back to the All-HaUows eve of the (ap¬ 
parent) year ago, to blot ont the ten of 
infirmity and lost health that had really 
superseded them, even if he had to take 
up again the cares and anxieties of his 
six thalers a week? Was not this really 
the teaching meant for him to learn in 
the mysterious destiny that he had 
evoked? To he sure it was clear he had 
not gained the riches that he had sup¬ 
posed might be reached, but still he had 
certainly gained much more comfortable 
subsistence; and though he had blown the 
wrong horn for wealth, with the spell of 
“ lost years” he had also received the 
comfort of sufficient means. 

Pondering upon these things toward the 
close of October, as he was making his 
way home from the shop, there flashed 
upon him the possible remedy in the near 
coming Halloween festival. If he could 
again discover the mysterious precincts 
of the enchanted horn; if again he could 
approach the fateful tree; if again the 
wondrous horns came within his grasp— 
he might remedy all this trouble. One of 
the horns remaining would confer re¬ 
newed youth upon whomsoever the blast- 
giver should name. He might restore to 
his mother and himself the years so sadly 
missed. Surely he could try. Hehadin- 
'tended to abjure all speUs and incanta¬ 
tions for the future, but if his mother’s 
bright years of comfort and enjoyment 
could be brought back once more, he 
would venture, surelv. 

But, after all—the power might not be 
his. Only on the All-Halloween when the 
moon fulls at midnight could it be accom¬ 
plished. Would it be thus this year ? He 
knew that thegift and the spell were no 
common thing. It was a rare and infre¬ 
quent mystery. Nevertheless, ten years 
had passed since the former strange ex¬ 
perience; and that was a long, long pe¬ 
riod. He would consult the almanac on 
his arrival at home. 

The almanac told the same tale as it 
had told him that other All-Halloween. 
“Moonfulls” 12Afid.,and Heinrich’s mind 
was made up. He would attempt once 
more the demand upon the hidden pow¬ 
ers. He did not allude to it to his 
mother for he knew she would strongly 
object to his having any further dealings 
with the powers of the other world, and, 
as his chief motive was her good, lie knew 
he could not plead that with her to any 
effect. 

The Halloween came again, fair and 
sweet as the one memorable in'the past. 
Heinrich's mother had long since relin¬ 
quished the habit of sitting up with him 
until late, reading or talking. She became 
too weary after her daily cares to bear the 
fatigue, and usually retired before nine 
o’clock. She did not seem to notice the 
evening as one specially remarkable. At 
nine o’clock she gave her usual good-niglit 
kiss to “ her boy” (boy still, despite the 
years) and left him 10 his books and 
thoughts. These thoughts were strange 
and wild, as he sat waiting the midnight 
hour. Should he be able to discover that 
spot again ? Perfectly truthful, perfectly 
pure, he believed he had been the year 
through, but could he tell ? As the time 
approached he resolutely prepared for his 
expedition. It was far colder than at the 
same season before, and though the moon 
stiU shone brightly, yet it was through a 
rather chilly veil of haze threatening a 
change in weather ere long. When the 
vigil bell rang out for half-past eleven 
Heinrich started as before. As before, he 


passed up the street toward the outer 
wall. He noticed before him a very heavy, 
dense cloud, which like a curtain was sus¬ 
pended over the northern gate. Even 
while he looked, the cloud opened, and a 
sheet of flame shot forward directly in the 
path he must pursue. A sheet of flame 
that marked out, even as had the meteor, 
an unquestionable road. Yet not so 
peacefully. The dark cloud, the threaten¬ 
ing flame, looked ominous and fearful. 
Should he come out of this adventure even 
as well as the former? He could not tell, 
yet even as before he cried: “ In the name 
of the good Lord I will go on;” and boldly 
he did go on; striding forward to the city 
gate, on through its dark chasm, out into 
the open country, and then forward upon 
the broad northern road. Again he heard 
the deep-toned bells of the city ring out 
the midnight chime, and again, swiftly de¬ 
scending upon him, came the heavy mist. 
But not peacefully. The dark cloud 
which had hung over the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere, by this time had extended far over 
the head of the adventurous Heinrich and 
deep-toned thunder bellowed its warning. 
The sudden commotion of the elements, 
though calculated to intimidate a faint¬ 
hearted man. did not materially affect 
him. Recognizing now fully the fact 
that he was engaged in an enterprise 
which occult powers influenced, and 
believing as he did that the one divine 
Lord, in whom his full confidence was 
placed, overruled all, he felt sure that no 
harm could happen to him so long as his 
unshaken trust was fixed upon the Su¬ 
preme. Whatever the powers of magical 
resource might effect, even as with the 
magicians of Egypt, strange and unnatu¬ 
ral things, yet if he, with omnipotent 
faith, proceeded in the name of the 
Lord, ho was sure no evil should 
overtake him. Consequently, though 
it grew as black as the outer 
darkness and the thunder increased 
and terrible lightning shot from one side 
the sky to the other, he lost not his con- 
ifidence; but again exclaiming, “Igofor- 
ward in the name of the good Lord and 
trust in him,” instantly, as if by a soft 
summer breeze smiting asunder clouds of 
smoke or mist, the darkness and thunder 
rolled away, and the clear, tranquil heav¬ 
ens, shining moon, and smiling stars 
looked down upon him once more. Con¬ 
fronting him were the two roads, betwixt 
them the towering black rock, and as he 
passed on a little farther, the tall pine 
tree with its pendent limbs directly in his 
way. Three spreading, pendent limbs, 
but not three horns. Two bright bugles 
alone met his eye. Of course he realized 
that one had been exhausted in its mys¬ 
terious power. Which of these remain¬ 
ing should he adventure? Which con¬ 
tained the longed-for gift, and by which 
should he be able to restore to his beloved 
mother the years that he had so blindly reft 
from her ? Choice was useless. He seized 
the one next to him, and applying it to his 
lips, breathed into it with all his might 
and main, a powerful blast. 

If the former horn had produced won¬ 
derful sounds, this exceeded in the mag¬ 
nificence and beauty of iiBtone. Unutter¬ 
ably delicious as were the melodies it pro¬ 
duced, equally tremendous was the power 
of its blast. It became a hurricane sweep¬ 
ing over hill and plain. The great pine 
tree bowed like a reed; the limbs creaked 
and groaned; the fronds of its foliage 
were crushed into strings of tassels, and 
in a moment it had caught up Heinrich 
upon one of its huge rocking limbs and 
cast him like a feather in the air. He felt 
himself impelled forward on the blast and 
knew nothing more. Unconsciousness 
fell upon him and shut out all things from 
his perception. 

PIKESVII.LE, Md. 
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THE ENCHANTED HOENS. 

A HALLOWEEN STORY. 

IN THREE PARTS. 

BY TIIE REV. R. WHITTINGHAM. 

PART III. 

THE THIRD HORN. 

u Heinrich ! Heinrich ! Art thou sleep¬ 
ing still? Dost know that it is after seven 
of the clock? What will Herr Thackla 
say?” 

It was his mother’s voice at his cham¬ 
ber door. Rousing to consciousness from 
a very heavy slumber, he beheld the morn¬ 
ing sun already shining across the little 
shelf, which at this season of the year was 
his dial-point for seven o’clock. Starting 
fnrarnrrl. hr» Rt.rnvo to rise quickly, but 
found it not an easy thing to do. He was 
sore from head to foot and every muscle 
ached, every bone seemed to be out of 
joint. There was no difficulty in 
connecting this with his midnight 
expedition, and instantly all was again 
before him in memory’s picture. No 
wonder he was sore! No wonder he 
ached; and as he recalled his last sensations 
to6sed on the whirlwind, he shuddered 
again at the mere memory. 

Faintly calling to his mother, he bade 
her come into his room and then declared 
his inability to go to the shop that day, or 
attempt any work. 

Astonished and alarmed, his mother 
insisted upon his remaining still in bed, 
and though he assured her that he waB 


not ill, she vehemently declared their 
Madchen should go for the nearest physi¬ 
cian. He must be ill; he had never, from 
his childhood’s ordinary diseases, been 
sick a day,and to be unable to rise,and to be 
sore, and to ache all over } that was sickness , 
for him. She insisted so warmly that he 
consented to see a physician if he were 
brought, and so the good lady left his 
room to dispatch the Madchen and to 
busy herself with concocting some extra 
delicacies to tempt the dear boy’s appetite, 
which she imagined was sore also. In ; 
this, however, she was marvelously mis¬ 
taken, for when she brought up to him 
his morning’s repast, she was astonished 
at the vigor and pertinacity with which 
her invalid applied himself to the viands. 

He seemed to appreciate fully the 
nice little sausages that flanked his cakes, 
and did not despise the new pretzels that 
were to have made the ordinary meal,had 
Heinrich descended and condescended to 
the usual table. So it was that when the 
physician arrived in response to the un¬ 
wonted summons, he found his patient 
just finishing off as hearty and well en¬ 
joyed a breakfast as a sick man ever at«. 

Now, Herr Hauptmann was not wholly 
a stranger to the mother and son. Living 
only a few squares away he necessarily saw 
Heinrich often pass to his work, and to see 
Heinrich, as we have said, was to notice 
him. Nobility of character and person 
was so markedly conspicuous that no one 
one could fail to take note of his presence. 
Making inquiry respecting him, Herr 
Hauptmann soon ascertained all the facts 
that we have given, and waB much inter¬ 
ested in the lonely but happy mother and 
son. Having some business with Hein¬ 
rich’s employer, he had been at the shop 
several times, and there met and fell into 
conversation with him, and was glad to 
find in talking with Herr Thackla that the 
old man had the highest opinion of his 
workman. 

“ I can trust him,” the old man said, 

14 with anything. Paints or money or 
work, all are alike safe in his hands, and I 
believe he will do for me anything that 
he can, the best he can. I have no other 
person living round me of ■whom I can 
say the samei But I don’t let him know 
it. Bless you! I talk pretty rough to him 
sometimes, for it won’t do for these young 
fellows to suppose that you think much 
of them.” 

From wliat we have said, it may bo in¬ 
ferred that a pleasant greeting was ex¬ 
changed between the physician and the 
young man. A hearty laugh echoed 
through the room, proceeding from Hein¬ 
rich’s lips, when he saw the astonished 
gaze of the doctor fixed upon the neat 
tray with the remains of the repast and 
the- several vacant dishes thereupon. 

“You are astonished, doctor, I see,’» 
said Heinrich, “ and no wonder; fora sick 
man, I certainly am doing wonderfully. 
You must excuse the over anxiety of a 
mother with one child who imagines that 
two or three aches or pains are an illness. 
There is nothing the matter with me. ex¬ 
cept general soreness, considerable .pain 
in my bones, and disinclination to go to 
work at the shop.” 

“Well, that is not a formidable list of 
symptoms, and there are none alarming. 
The diagnosis can be soon given. Over- 
exertion and cold; exposure to draughts 
or wind under heat or excitement have 
produced local inflammation, tenderness 
of the muscular fiber and general irrita¬ 
tion. Quiet, repose and nourishing food 
will be all that is required, perhaps some 
I slight aperients additionally, will be all I 
shall prescribe. I suppose,” he added, 
with a quizzical look, “I need not ask 
about your appetite ?” 

Heinrich’s hearty laugh re-echoed again, 
as he said: “Not uni ess you fear repletion, 
or surfeit, or something of that sort.” 

His mother entering at that moment 
called for introduction to the kind physi¬ 
cian, who was so well disposed toward 
Heinrich. She was very happy to hear 
from his lips the trifling nature of her 
son’s ailments and thankful to know that 
he might be about as usual the next day. 

“By the way,” said the doctor, “I 
heard a report just before I left home that 
Herr Thackla had a stroke of paralysis 
last night—your employer, you know. 


It is so early in the day that I have not 
ascertained the correctness of the report 
but it seemed to c )me straight enough. I 
hope it will not affect you unfavorably.” 

Heinrich and bis mother looked at each 
other doubtfully. Comfortable as their 
support had been the l&t year, it was 
merely a support, and there had been no 
margin for saving or layingup. All that 
they had had been derived from Hein¬ 
rich’s wages; if those were cut off, they 
must suffer. It was true that he was a 
skilled artisan and might obtain work 
elsewhere, but that was only an uncer¬ 
tainty. There was room for anxiety and 
the faces of mother and son showed it. 

The doctor soon left determining to use 
his influence to obtain for the young man, 
who had so interested him, some good 
position, if it proved (as was probable) that 
Herr Thackla would not carry on his busi¬ 
ness. 

Left alone in his room while his moth¬ 
er went about her domestic affairs, Hein¬ 
rich fell into a brown study. What was 
the result of his last night’s expedition? 
He had reaped no benefit. He had looked 
so eagerly upon his mother when she came 
into his room, hoping to see her restored 
to the mid-life vigor and youthful fresh¬ 
ness and brightness of the former year. 
But alas! she appeared the same, aged 
and feeble; sweet and kindly ever, yet 
manifestly past all active enjoyment. 
And himself? Certainly no change, or 
his mother would have noticed it. That 
is as far as age or appearance were con- 
cerned. For the present only disability 
and indisposition, rendering him tempo¬ 
rarily infirm. How different had been 
the instantaneous answer to the enchant¬ 
ed horn when evil was to be the result. 
The remedy ? Alas! that did not come at 
all. Of course, there was the open ques¬ 
tion as to which horn he had blown. He 
had no surety that it was the one lie de¬ 
sired; but if it had not been, it was then 
the horn or overnowing nones auu mm, 
was not fulfilled; on the contrary, there 
was the probability of his losing his situ¬ 
ation and employment, and perhaps com¬ 
ing to want. The remainder of the day 
was not cheerful to Heinrich, so that he 
was heartily glad when, the soreness of 
limbs passing away in a great degree, he 
felt able to come down-stairs to the even¬ 
ing meal and spend the evening with his 
mother. 

During the evening Heinrich read aloud 
to his mother from the Abcndeblutt, 
which she had borrowed for his entertain¬ 
ment from a neighbor. Different items 
of news, statements of trade and local 
concerns interesting them both. 

“Ah! here is something that concerns 
us indeed,” exclaimed Heinrich, and read 
aloud; “ ‘We regret to announce the death 
of one of our most valued citizens and 
active, enterprising tradesmen, Herr 
Thackla. He was seized shortly after 
midnight last night with paralysis, rose 
to ring the bell to call his servant, it is 
supposed, and fell helpleBs upon the floor. 
The noise roused his servant, who came 
in and discovered him speechless. He 
has not spoken since, and died to-day at 
noon. It seems that Herr Thackla is far 
more wealthy than was supposed. All 
knew that he had been carrying on for 
years a large business, and being so en¬ 
tirely alone, without family or expense, 
and withal a very Baving gentleman, it 
was supposed that he must have amassed 
a handsome fortune. It seems, however, 
that the amount belonging to him is real¬ 
ly colossal.’ ” 

“Dear son,” said his mother, “don’t 
be down-hearted. Some way will be 
provided. You can get employment else¬ 
where, surely.” 

A heavy sigh escaped from Heinrich’s 
breast, as he replied: 

“ I trust so, but do not know. There 
will be several hands looking for the same 
employment now. Any way we must 
trust for the best.” 

Then they separated for the night, and 
Heinrich went to his room sadly despond¬ 
ing. There was no need to hasten their 
morning rising, for even if Heinrich had 
been able to go to work there would be 
nothing going on at the shop now, and 
he could remain at home. The next 
morning on coming down to his break¬ 


fast rather later than usual his mother 
met him with a radiaut face. 

“Ah! my son, we have not been for¬ 
gotten. When one staff is withdrawn 
another is provided. See what the morn¬ 
ings post has brought me.” 

It was a letter from England and came 
from a member of the firm to which had 
been consigned ,years ago,the family piop- 
erty and which in its capacity of a banking 
house was legal representative of his fa¬ 
ther’s estate. The letter to his mother stated 
that in the final settlement of the estate 
and firm, which had been in litigation for 
many years, a judgment had been ren¬ 
dered in favor of the firm and estate for a 
very large sum and that out of that there 
would be a very considerable amount 
coming to her as the sole guardian of that 
property to which had been declared a 
dividend from the insolvent banking 
house which could net said amount. 

“ Now, my dear,” exclaimed his de¬ 
lighted mother, “ so soon as we shall re¬ 
ceive this, we shall be in comparative 
affluence. To you and me, living as we 
have lived, this is wealth!” 

“ If—we get it. I confess I am doubt¬ 
ful of the result, for it has been so many 
years that I have heard occasionally of 
the posibility of obtaining this portion of 
our right that it seems to be an ignis 
fatuus. Yet this is very positive,” he ad¬ 
ded, as he read over the letter. 

Their breakfast was much brightened 
by the satisfactory news. The more they 
debated it and the more carefully they 
scanned the document received, the more 
clear it became that the matter 
had reached a legal close, and by a little 
correspondence and filling out of forms 
ttifiv could claim their own and enter upon 
the possession of the very considerable 
amount awaiting their acceptance. 

After breakfast Heinrich sat down, at 
his mother’s request, to write to .the Eng¬ 
lish banker. Having been perfectly 
trained in English speaking and writing 
it was easy for him to do what for her 
was, of late years, through disuse, rather 
difficult. While engaged in this, their 
new friend, Dr. Hauptmann came in, 
as he said, on a morning call for hjs 
patient. The doctor was not at all sur¬ 
prised to find him up and at his desk, for 
he had known that twenty-four hours 
would probably make his troubles all 
right. However, it was not merely a 
professional call. His friendly feelings 
made him take pleasure in bringing to 
them as soon as possible the news that he 
had to communicate, and which had 
reached him on going to the house of Herr 
Thackla that morning. He quickly 
broached it. 

“I heard something very remarkable 
this morning, my young friend, and as it 
concerns you, I have thought it best to 
communicate to you some of the particu¬ 
lars. Let me ask, however, in advance, 
whether you have ever supposed that Herr 
Thackla viewed you with particular 
favor?” 

“Notin the least, i iiaa almost saia, 
quite to the contrary. Except that I was 
aware he always committed to me any 
business matter that he was specially de¬ 
sirous to have well done, and that he re¬ 
ferred to me as authority in all doubtful 
cases of the men’s time, I should have 
said that he had a spite against me, he 
was so Bharp, so sarcastic, and so— 
close.” 

“ Close!” echoed the doctor. “ Yes, no 
doubt about that, he was a queer man. A 
perfect miser in saving money, and yet— 
Never mind! Did he ever inquire into 
your circumstances as if he had any inter¬ 
est in them ?” 

“ Only once, as I recollect. I think it 
was about a year ago. Yes, it was—ex¬ 
actly a year ago. He inquired about my 
English connection. Some way he had 
heard of my father's property and wanted 
to know from me whether there was any 
chance of our recovering any portion of 
the lost inheritance. I told him that we 
had not entirely given up hope of it, but 
that if any fair share were received it 
should be a considerable amount.” 

“ Perhaps then, that accounts for the 
procedure, for his mania was to build up 
a colossal estate. Suffice it to say that 
Advocate Claussman met me this morn- 
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ing, and speaking of Herr Thackla lie' 
said: “ I have the entire oharge of his es-‘ 
tate and now that it is so near general 
disclosure I do not mind saving to you 
that he has left the immense property 
that he has accumulated, in a singular 
manner. The whole amount real and per¬ 
sonal is devised to one of his hands, a 
young painter, an Englishman, I believe, 
and in quite straitened circumstances. 
Knowing that you were the only one who 
could meet this description, I have been 
puzzling myself to discover some ground 
for the action. However, that is not nec¬ 
essary; it is quite sufficient to enjoy con¬ 
gratulating you upon the great news which 
I presume will be officially communicated 
to you to-morrow at the legal period of 
will-reading.” 

It is scarcely possible to express the 
astonishment of Heinrich. The fact that 
an immense fortune had been put into his 
possession was something in itself, and 
quite enough to justify the bewildered 
feeling on the young man’s mind; but the 
stranger fact that this had been done by 
the hard, honest employer of past years 
filled him with the inexpressible astonish¬ 
ment pictured on his face. The doctor 
saw his dazed condition, and merrily 
shaking him by the hand, said: “ Go tell 
your mother, my young friend, and see 
if the wonder will wear off.” 

Of course, time did ease the sharpness 
of the surprise; and when Heinrich had 
told his mother, and she had embraced 
him many times, and they had talked 
over the astounding future that seemed 
opening before them, they took in more 
quietly the possibilities which were to 
render their lives golden with overflowing 
possession. And yet, when Heinrich was 
on the point of retiring that night, and 
his mother giving him her good-night kiss, 
said to him: 

“1 hope my dear son will soon be mov¬ 
ing in the circle of life for which his 
birth qualifies him, and then that he will 
give me a daughter to fill the place at his 
side, that I must ere long vacate.” A 
bitter pang seized upon his heart. Yes, 
there could be little doubt, his mother 
was ageing very fast. These last; ten 
years were a sadly large portion of her 
latter life. The aged and infirm mother, 
slowly passing into the grave, was the 
price of all this wealth. He very clearly 
saw in the unexpected possessions flowing 
upon them a fulfillment of the conse¬ 
quences of his Halloween adventures, and 
token of the fact that he had wholly 
failed in his purpose. He had again blown 
the wrong horn. Overflowing wealth was 
to encompass him, and his mother fade 
awav from his sight. His first effort had 
only taken one-seventh of life from them 
both. Baffled in his best wishes and ef¬ 
forts for the.second, how little of value 
did wealth contain! With a heavy heart 
he closed the day of his first gains in 
abounding riches. 

The morrow brought the complete ful¬ 
fillment of all that Dr. Hauptmann had 
prognosticated. Advocate Claussman 
came to see Heinrich and read to him the 
will under which he was to become the 
possessor of the immense property ac¬ 
quired by Thackla. The advocate went 
over a long list of real estate, city and 
country property, bank stock, securities 
and consols, lying at his disposal, and 
summed them generally as above a million 
and a half of money. All this the eccen¬ 
tric old man had bequeathed to Heinrich 
because he thought that he was likely to 
become possessor of large estates in Eng¬ 
land aud deserved to have his money 
swell out the largest total ever accumu¬ 
lated. 

Neither was the old painter far astray in 
his reckoning, for the succeeding week 
brought the legal forms and documents to 
be signed by Heinrich’s mother, under 
which she became the mistress of above 
thirty thousand pounds sterling in bank 
stock and mortgages upon property in 
London valued at ten thousand more. 

Nor was this all. During the days inter¬ 
vening between the death of Herr Thackla 
and Heinrich’s assumption of control of 
the inheritance so obtained, his mother 
chanced to require some little article from 
a closet on the third floor of their old 
house, and which Heinrich, ever eager to 


save his mother’s steps, hastily sprang to 
obtain. The closet was a deep, old cup¬ 
board built in the house, and being dark 
and on the third floor, seldom used except 
for a • stow-place for chest or bundle. 
Heinrich entered and groped round until 
he grasped the desired bundle, but doing 
so, in the darkness, struck his head rather 
rudely against a projecting cornice. 
Spasmodically and mecbanicaily lifting 
his hand to rub the bruised spot he 
brought his elbow with considerable vio¬ 
lence against the wainscoting at the end, 
and, as he painfully realized, against a 
metal knob or button set in the wainscot¬ 
ing. 

The result was startling. Some por¬ 
tion of the paneling flew open and a per¬ 
fect shower of ringing gold and other 
metal coins fell upon the floor. Upon 
bringing a light he discovered that what 
had fallen was but a tithe of the amount 
stowed away .neatly secured in sacks, and 
which only here and there had rotted so 
as to spill their contents. Little had his 
mother dreamed through all the years of 
their straitened necessities, that in that 
little old building which she often re¬ 
gretted having expended her last five 
hundred thalers to secure as a home, 
there had been lying hid this princely 
fortune. Here, too, it only manifested 
itself when abundance and wealth were 
already filling their hands. A princely 
fortune, indeed! for on conveying it to 
the bank it was found to amount to 
nearly ninety thousand thalers. 'The 
property had been theirs for many years. 
There were no other claimants. 

Al l these vast possessions, heaping 
themselves upon mother and son within a 
few weeks, caused as great a bewilder¬ 
ment as the physical changes of the year 
before. They could not believe their own 
identity. They who by a nod or beckon¬ 
ing could command the expenditure of 
thousands or ten thousands; to whom all 
classes of persons came lowly suing for 
favor and friendship—were they the poor, 
lonely strangers of the previous year? It 
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And yet—the dense, dark shadow was I 
upon it all. With bitterness pf spirit ! 
Heinrich felt and saw gold was dross. Of 
what avail all this cataract of wealth 
when his only friend, his beloved mother, 
would so soon be snatched from him? He 
had not striven for this or even desired 
it. It was not for this that he had dared 
the mysteries of the Halloween. Oh, that 
he had grasped the other horn! Oh, that 
the gift of the restored life might have 
been his! 

Might it not, even yet ? There was the 
other horn to be blown. If its truth 
equaled that of the others his mother’s 
fresh life and vigor might be restored. 
When would the moon full at midnight 
again 9 

No almanac could help him here; but 
here, at least, his opulence might come in 
play. Seeking out one of the best astron¬ 
omers in the city, he bade him calculate 
exactly when next the moon would full 
at midnight on an All-Hallow eve. Alasl 
even as he feared. After long calculation 
the astronomer told him that in ten years 
it would happen precisely at midnight. 
Too late, too late! long ere then his feeble 
mother would be laid to rest and he left 
alone with his surfeiting millions; increas¬ 
ing as they would rapidly increase year 
by year. Deep despondency settled upon 
him; a despondency that his now unoccu¬ 
pied day left free to prey more closely. 
He and his mother had temporarily occu¬ 
pied elegant rooms at one of the best ho¬ 
tels. He had purchased several fine and 
valuable horses for his own and his moth¬ 
er’s use, and daily himself took long, lone¬ 
ly rides on a favorite gelding. Through 
many of the heavy forests round the city, 
in and out of the numerous hill and dale 
roads he took his way, often early, some¬ 
times late, pondering his sorrow and 
care. 

Returning homeward at dusk one even¬ 
ing, after a long ride of this description, 
as he neared the city by a strange and 
unfrequented road, he was struck by the 
singular position of three of the heavenly 
bodies—the new moon, Venus and Mars 
in a wonderful line. The beautiful planet 
Venus just crowned the crest of the 


crescent young moon, and right above 
glowed the fiery glance of Mars inline 
with both. Gazing in admiration and 
wonder, his eyes fixed upon the heavenly 
bodies, he did not perceive his horse take 
a bridal-path into the wilder woods, and 
so was not aware that he had wholly 
strayed from the road, until, in a mo¬ 
ment, directly before him loomed up a 
tall, black rock, whose tower-like appear¬ 
ance and proportions caused his heart to 
beat- so violently as to bring a feeling of 
suffocation. Rein ing his horse back upon 
his haunches, he gazed witli distended 
eyes upon the scene before him. Was he 
dreaming ? could he trust his senses ? Ver¬ 
ily there was no mistake. Two roads 
branched out on either side, and between 
them stood a huge pine tree perfectly fa¬ 
miliar to his sight. Dashing forward, 
now, on his horse, he leaped to the 
ground, wild to grasp the longed-for 
horn. There, indeed, were the three pend¬ 
ant, swaying boughs—but on them there 
mere no horns. 

At that moment a soft melody, like an 
zEolian harp struck upon his ear, and he 
heard these words distinctly chanted: 

“ Venus, Mars and Luna 
In conjunction, soorer 
Bring a supernatural power. 

To a favor’d mortal’s hour; 

Perfect truth and purity. 

All her guide aud help must be; 

Lust of wealth alone defiles— 

Uelinnuish that, and Heaven smiles.” 

Then he suddenly remembered how 
Hans had said that unless the seeker were 
perfectly pure from any undue desires, he 
could not see the horns, still less grasp 
them. Was not his regard for these in¬ 
flowing possessions shutting out the pre¬ 
cious third horn ? Kneeling down upon 
the turf, in a loud and solemn voice he 
declared his utter renunciation of all 
wealth previously gained by the horns 
and his entire disregard of riches them¬ 
selves, if only he might gain the last boon. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips than 
glittering upon one limb of the tree he saw 
the coveted possession. The last, shining 
horn. Leaping forward he clasped it 
with both hands and, applying it to his 
lips, blew into it a vigorous Diasr. 

Very sweet, very beautiful was the 
strain that came out. Neither of the 
other horns could compare with it in the 
glorious fullness with which it swelled 
louder and louder to a magnificent mel¬ 
ody. Louder and still more loud, filling 
earth, air and sky, with a mass of raptur¬ 
ous harmony. His horse appeared to 
shrink and disappear; the pine tree dis¬ 
solved as though it were a wreath of 
smoke; the black rock reeled and toppled 
down; the sound seemed to pierce 
through his braim. There came a crash— 
a cry—then— 

“Heinrich! Heinrich! my son, why 
sleepest thou so late ?” 

It was his mother’s voice which, pierc¬ 
ing his ear waked him, and his mother’s 
face, fair, sweet, and fresh in mid-life 
strength appeared at his door in the old 
narrow room. Her voice the trumpet 
sweetness which had dissolved his' rock, 
tree, trumpets and horse; for now, fully 
awake, Heinrich realized that all had 
been a dream of the Halloween night 
slumber. His midnight guests; his ten 
years’ slumber; his magnificent inheri¬ 
tance and lordly wealth; all had been the 
vagaries of a sleep-drifting brain. Hans’s 
conversation the evening before had 
worked a charm indeed, and in his sleep 
enabled him to prove, almost as a reality, 
the fuller benefits of the old-time myth. 
As he remembered so vividly, the miseries 
of his wealth and his possessions, in view 
of his mother’s infirmity and failing life, 
he thanked God that it had proved to be 
a dream; and although he returned to the 
straitened circumstances and hard work 
of the humble paint shop, he had learned a 
lesson which would benefit him all his days 
by making him patient of poverty, so long 
as life, health and love blessed his labor¬ 
ing days. So, as seated at their frugal 
breakfast he narrated to his mother all 
the curious vagaries of the night, amus¬ 
ing her with the droll combination that 
unbridled imagination had linked, and 
she handed him the steaming cup of 
fragrant breakfast tea, bounding up he 
reached the appropriate mug, and draw¬ 
ing it full, cried: 


“Thismorning, at least, mother mine, 
thou must drink the weiss-bierY' 

Whether or not there was any connec¬ 
tion between his dream,as foretelling com¬ 
ing events, and the fact which occurred 
that morning we cannot say; but so it was 
that that very day the little snub-nosed 
postman, with his gold cockaded hat, 
stopped at his mother's door and left for 
her a huge English letter with many 
stamps upon it, and containing the very 
news that Heinrich had dreamed (which, 
however, as we said before, had been in 
a measure hoped for for years), and the 
documents and papers which, upon her 
signature, made over to her a comfort¬ 
able competency and English home. 

However this was, when in the after 
years Heinrich entered upon the fair pos¬ 
session in his father’s land, and as an opu¬ 
lent English gentleman brought to his 
mother his sweet, loving wife to soothe 
her declining days, that mother’s firm 
conviction was, that the good Lord m 
whom they trusted had sent that dream 
to teach her son how to look upon riches 
and wealth, and to prevent his setting an 
undue value upon gold or silver, as com¬ 
pared with the better gifts of health, 
strength and love. 

PIKESVILLE, Ml). 
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J r the end of the Bar Harbor 
season,’ it had been arranged 
that the coterie, who for two 
months had shared 
■“““V the same diversions, 
starved at the same table d’hote, and 
fenced among themselves with the dan¬ 
gerous and oftentimes self-inflicting edge- 
tools of coquetry and flirtation ; should 
assemble for a final re union at All- 
hallow-title, at the country-house of Mrs. 
Dering, before a separation which should 
inaugurate the more conventional festiv¬ 
ities of the winter. 

This very country-house was one of 
the few relics yet remaining to New 
England of a period when severer rule 
made light heartedness almost a cardinal 
sin and frivolity a deadly vice, the 
family mansion of a puritanical governor, 
whose degenerate descendants yet held it 
in tenure. It was built upon the broad, 
generous plan which forestalled the re¬ 
quirements of the large families that 
were in vogue in earlier days, and gave 
ample shelter to the numerous recipients 
of a lavish hospitality. 

The "Guv’nor Dering house,” as it 
is familiarly styled in the neighborhood, 
has always been painted white, emblem¬ 
atical perhaps of the stainless integrity 
and incorruptible purity of its first guber¬ 
natorial possessor. It stands well back 
from the highway in the midst of broad 
acres of its own, whose vast extent mane 
almost fabulous the proud boast of admir¬ 
ing neighbors, acting Cicerones. " In the 
time of the guv’nor, sir, them acres was 
all, one year, planted with corn! ” 
Huge orchards, whose gnarled and twisted 
denizens yielded so mighty a fruit harvest 
that it was annually sold at auction 
"standing,” stretched far back of the 
well-stocked barns, and gave passage to a 
merry babbling brook, in whose dark, 
shadowy waters beautiful speckled trout 
disported themselves adventurously near 
the surface during the close season, 
warily hiding from sight when the game- 
laws permitted the treacherous tempta¬ 
tion of the gaudy fly to overcome their 


piscatorial premonitions. A linden tree 
of abnormal proportions, a very giant of 
its tribe, spread its branches, like wide, 
protecting arms, over the gate-way that 
gave admission to the grounds, and fur¬ 
nished material for an ancestral anecdote 
to the effect that when the Guv’nor first 
surveyed his new purchase, with an eye 
to the most suitable s te for his dwelling, 
he thrust his English walking-stick well 
down into the ground to mark the spot, 
and that the rod, feeling itself in con¬ 
genial soil, rooted itself therein, budded 
and brought forth leaves. 

The house itself is of the true manorial 
type of architecture, with wide, broad 
piazzas supported by fluted Doric pillars, 
around which now clustered only, the 
thews and sinews of the luxuriant creepers 
which autumnal winds had defrauded of 
their rich garb of foliage. It was an ideal 
dwelling for a large house party, and a 
perfect stage for the presentation of a 
Hallow e'en comedy, possessing besides 
the fitting accessories of well-authenti¬ 
cated ghostly legends and a bona-fide 
spectral visitant, a mysterious and secret 
stair case whose raison d'etre was a cause 
of conjecture and whose outlet was an un¬ 
solved enigma. 

It was about this point d'appni of in¬ 
terest that, after a charmingly-ordered 
and lengthily-discussed dinner, the daring 
intruders into the obscure realms of fate 
were gathered on the last night of Octo¬ 
ber. The mise-en-scene was an upper 
guest-chamber, unlighted, save for the 
fitful flames of the roaring fire, whose 
dim glow, falling softly upon the old-time 
wall-paper, touched its moats and castles 
and parks and forests into a vivid reality, 
forming of them a moyen age background 
for the goodly group of men and women 
who were intent upon solving the mys¬ 
tery of the stair-case. A deep, oaken 
wainscot, dark and polished with age, 
covered the lower part of the walls, and 
the huge chimney-place and high, carved 
mantel were of the same once-sacred 
wood, flanked on either side by panels 
about four feet in height; one of these 
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had been opened by means of a hidden 
spring, and, swung far back on its hinges, 
revealing a gloomy, yawning mouth, 
whose repulsive obscurity was rendered 
yet more forbidding by the near con¬ 
tact of the cheery fire. 

“ Br-r-r ! it makes me shudder ! ” said 
Marie Francis, moving coquettishly 
nearer Tom Harding, as if for protection. 
“Mr. Harding, promise, promise me 
that nothing shall induce you to under¬ 
take its exploration.” She glanced up at 
him from under her long lashes with a 
look which, though Harding had seen it 
bestowed upon other men, and knew it 
well as but one of the destructive 
weapons in her dangerous equipment; 
yet, for all that, was none the less effec¬ 
tive in its application to himself. 

“ Why 1 you ask much of me, Miss 
Francis,” he replied. “Onedoes not mind 
facinga little risk for thesakeof seeing the 
face of his true love, and that, you know, 
is the reward Mrs. Dering promises who¬ 
ever shall force the breach.” 

“Then you think it necessary—” the 
leading question was, to the pretty co¬ 
quette's utter disgust, nipped in the bud 
by a movement and commotion among 
the rest of the group ; apparently some 
one had cast a pebble of dismay into the 
placid waters of their serene content 
which had caused ripples of consternation 
and alarm that even affected this out¬ 
lying couple. 

“What is it?" asked the dark-eyed 
coquette, turning to a man who was talk¬ 
ing eagerly and uttering voluble protests 
against some proposition, probably the 
very pebble above mentioned. “ What 
in the world has happened to create such 
a sensation ? " 

" Enough to justify it, I should think,” 
replied the excited young fellow. “ Miss 
Garrett has made a wager that she will 
find the outlet of the staircase." 

“What nonsense! She’ll never dare 
try it. Who’s going with her ? ” 

“No one; she says she shall never 
discover her fate unless she goes alone.” 

“ Don’t excite yourself, then, Mr. 
Browne; she'll never venture.” 

“ I don’t feel so sure about that—re¬ 
member the ball at Lomesville ! " 

The words reached other ears than 
those for which they were intended; 


they came like a vivid flash of lightning 
upon the senses of Charlotte Garrett, and 
for a moment shattered her reckless self- 
possession, causing her to lower her eyes 
and glance under their heavy curtains 
towards a man who stood a little apart 
from the rest, leaning against the time- 
stained mantel, and trying to appear un¬ 
moved and careless of the topic under 
discussion; but he, too, had heard the 
significant words, and met the stolen 
look that, veiled as it was, even 
brought a deep flush to his cheek. 

“1 say, Dering, old man,” called the 
agitated Mr. Browne, “ it’s your place, 
as quasi-host, to prevent Miss Garrett 
from doing so extraordinary a thing." 

Percival Dering drew himself up from 
his listless attitude, and«gave himself a 
slight shake; then, having pretended to 
stifle a yawn bred of indifference or bore¬ 
dom, he replied, lightly: 

“Dear boy! would that I still pos¬ 
sessed your faith in the submissiveness of 
the female character. I once had it, at 
least to the extent of believing that even 
if a woman would not yield to authority 
she would to friendship. But I was 
cured.” 

“Still, Dering, you know so much 
more about the danger of the passage 
that even your aunt herself, that I thinlc 
you ought, at least, warn Miss Garrett." 

“Do you? Well, then, let no man 
say I shirk my duty.” He came a step 
forward, and, for an instant an amused 
smile played about his mouth; for even 
he miscalculated the girl’s rash courage, 
and believed no feminine nerves were 
capable of voluntarily encountering the 
shadowy terrors of that unexplored pas¬ 
sage ; and it rather diverted him to 
think of her annoyance in being forced 
to apparently yield to his solicitations. 
It was, therefore, in a slightly mocking 
tone that he said: 

“I really wouldn’t go, Miss Garrett, 
were I you. There are cobwebs and dust 
and dirt and all kinds of horrors down 
there. I can assure you of so much from 
personal observation, having partially ex¬ 
plored it myself, and can predict a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of other terrors to frighten 
even so bold and daring a spirit as yours. 
Pray yield to my entreaty." 

Even a more lukewarm temper than 
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that of Charlotte Garrett would have been 
spurred to contradiction by the frigid 
solicitude of that drawling voice, and it 
confirmed a resolve that did not require 
strengthening. The girl tossed back her 
small head, crowned with a quantity of 
short, ruddy curls, curved her dainty red 
lips in contemptuous disregard of him 
she addressed, held back with one hand 
the rich folds of the copper-colored bro¬ 
cade, that with its garniture of rare lace 
art elbow and bosom had given her the 
semblance of an old portrait, and with 
the other laid gently on her bosom, swept 
him a profoundly disdainful courtesy. 

“ Milk remesciincnts, monsieur!' You 
have discharged your unpleasant duty 
most gracefully unpleasant, I say, because 
surely nothing is more irksome to our 
vanity than to feel constrained to bestow 
gratuitous advice, which is certain to be 
slighted. Pardon me if, notwithstanding 
your well-meant endeavors, I yet con¬ 
sider myself a free agent. Mrs. Dering, 
may I have a light to guide me? ” 

“Charly, dear, you surely do not mean 
to go?” 

“ Yes, dear madam, I surely do. It is 
my destiny that urges me onward, and 
indeed it would be most unkind of you 
to thwart it. Who knows! perhaps the 
Guv’nor himself may have risen from his 
grave and be awaiting me somewhere 
below. Now, for a light.” 

Some one, perhaps desirous of testing 
the courage which from the girl’s birth 
had never been known to quail before 
tangible danger, took from its place in 
the hall a lamp of Eastern shape, whose 
wick, floating unshielded by glass in a 
sea of oil, was yet, by virtue of some 
properties of the unctuous fluid, proof 
against draughts, and placed it in the 
dainty, white fingers. Then, with one 
hand holding the heavy folds of her 
flame-colored gown well up out of the 
way, thus discovering a snowy lace-trim¬ 
med petticoat and two slenderly-arched, 
delicately-shod feet, and with the other 
raising the urn-shaped, quivering-tongued 
lamp above her head in an attitude that 
disclosed the perfect contour of the beau¬ 
tiful arm, the girl advanced and placed 
herself before the dark opening. In en¬ 
tering she turned again, and, with a 
bright smile that bade defiance to the 


shadows and forebodings that clouded 
most of the faces before her, she said, 
gaily: 

‘ ‘ A Vincouttn l Dear friends, wish me 
God-speed. If I return as I go, love-lorn 
and alone, then do I pronounce the prom¬ 
ises of Hallow-e’en a false mockery and 
dedicate myself to works of charity for 
the remainder of my life ; should I, how¬ 
ever, attain that which I seek, should I 
discover a shadow that will lead me to a 
solution of this mystery, then to him shall 
be consecrated the self-will and obstinacy 
and obedience and—love of Charlotte 
Garrett.” She bent low before them, 
turned, and stooping her pretty head, 
entered the gloom of the stair-case and 
vanished from their sight. 

For a moment following her disappear¬ 
ance not a word was said. Even those 
who knew her best thought her determi¬ 
nation but a jest that would yield itself 
up to laughter before reality; but, as the 
last sound of her soft foot-fall died away 
in the darkness, a visible shudder shook 
the v(omen, while even the men, with the 
exception of Percival Dering, looked 
disturbed and alarmed. 

“Really, Percy,” expostulated Mrs. 
Dering, finally, “ 1 am surprised that 
you should have allowed Charly to ven¬ 
ture into so dangerous a place.” 

Her nephew’s face was a little tense 
and drawn, though he replied with seem¬ 
ing carelessness: 

“ Dear Aunt Fanny, how in the name 
of all that’s possible could I have pre¬ 
vented it? I, of all men! When Miss 
Garrett will, she will, you may depend 
on’t. Besides, there is nothing very 
dangerous in the place, as far as she can 
go. She may soil her fine gown a little, 
but that’s a trifling price for the pur¬ 
chase of a reputation for courage and 
strong nerves.” 

“ What do you know of the passage, 
Dering?” asked one of the men, 
curiously. 

“Very little that is satisfactory. We 
never imagined the existence of such a 
place until one day, when, as one of my 
aunt’s maids was polishing the wains- 
coating, she accidentally rubbed against 
the hidden spring, when the panel 
turned stiffly upon its hinges and disclosed 
the dark hole. Of course my interest was 
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aroused and I did what I could towards 
exploring it.” 

“ What did you discover?” 

“Absolutely nothing but the rough, 
uneven stair-case that you see before you. 
There are, I should say, about a dozen 
steps terminating abruptly against a 
blank wall, probably one of the partitions 
of the house. My uncle thinks, no doubt 
correctly, that the passage was built as a 
refuge in case of Indian invasions, and I 
have my own theory as to its vent.” 

“What is it, old man?” asked Browne, 
with interest. 

“ Ah, it remains a secret until I have 
an opportunity of proving it. But I trust 
I have assured you all that Miss Garrett’s 
fool-hardiness is not likely to meet with 
any serious result.” 

“Still, Percy, I feel most uncomfort¬ 
able about it,” began Mrs. Dering. 
“Hark, what’s that?” she interrupted 
herself suddenly, as a faint, soft sound, 
like the wailing, ghostly echo of her 
nephew’s name came thrilling into the 
room, its mournful, far-off cadence yet 
distinct enough to blanch every cheek 
with a vague inexplicible terror, while at 
the same moment a quick muffled report, 
like the violent slamming of a distant 
door, drew forth ejaculations of fright 
from the feminine portion of the com¬ 
pany and caused even the men to start 
involuntarily. 

The little coquette whose weak nerves, 
to speak Hibernianly, were her strong 
point, burst into a hysterical flood of 
tears that it took all Tom Harding’s 
tender attention to soothe, while Browne 
drew out his watch and gazed significantly 
at it. 

“I say!” he exclaimed, after a rapid 
mental calculation, “isn’t it about time 
Miss Garrett returned. She’s been gone 
ten minutes and I should think, Dering, 
from your description, she might have 
exhausted the resources of the place in 
about a third of that time.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes, 
you know, Browne,” replied the other, 
with a careless shrug of his broad shoul¬ 
ders. “Perhaps a person of Miss Gar¬ 
rett’s wilful and eccentric temperament 
finds spooks and shadows more congenial 
company than that of such common¬ 
place, ordinary mortals as we.” 


Mrs. Dering looked at her nephew in 
surprise, wondering at the sarcastic flip¬ 
pancy in the tone of one who was wont to 
be most careful and considerate in his 
treatment of women. Then she turned 
to a more sympathetic quarter with an 
expression of real concern on her face. 

“ Mr. Browne, I cannot tell you how 
uneasy I feel about Charly. Would you 
mind following her and bringing her 
back?” 

Now, in view of the dismal character 
of the place and the late uncanny sounds, 
this request was certainly putting Freddy 
Browne’s gallantry to a severe test; but 
no man, whatever his mettle, could refuse 
to go to the rescue of distressed maiden¬ 
hood, because of fear of the path her 
gentle feet had trod, and so, with but a 
moment’s hesitation, this valiant knight 
buckled on his armor of courage and, 
with only a slight quaver in his voice, an¬ 
nounced his readiness to brave the un¬ 
known shadows. But this Percival 
Dering would not permit. 

“Nonsense, Aunt Fanny I” he ex¬ 
claimed. “If any one is to follow Miss 
Garrett, I am the one, having perfect 
knowledge of the staircase; though I 
assure you it is an unnecessary sacrifice 
of my evening clothes. It is merely a 
continued indulgence of her perversity 
that caused her to prolong her absence. 
It is impossible for her to go beyond the 
foot of the staircase.” 

" But that strange cry, Percy !” 

“Merely her brilliant conception of a 
practical joke. Still, to satisfy you, 
Aunt Fanny—Here, George, bring me 
up one of the stable lanterns.” 

The lantern was brought and with a 
look of utter annoyance and disgust at 
the part he had been forced into playing, 
Dering stepped into the yawning panel 
and immediately the gloom swallowed the 
small red dame of the lantern. 

Few words were spoken, as the men 
and women crowded with bated breaths 
about the silent passage. Only the sup¬ 
pressed sobs, which testified to Miss 
Francis’ fragile nerves, broke the death¬ 
like stillness. Hardly any one knew 
what he or she expected, yet over all 
hung that presentiment of evil which at 
certain times clouds the clearest intel¬ 
ligence and awes the most sceptical mind. 
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One, two, three, four, five minutes 
passed heavily; so heavily that Freddy 
Browne, gazing fixedly at his watch, 
began to believe the minute-hand clogged, 
so slowly did it follow his impatience— 
then, a step! 

With one impulse the many lungs that 
had from apprehension scarce fulfilled 
their functions, breathed a long, unani¬ 
mous sigh of relief, which was quickly 
checked as Percival Dering, with white 
face and troubled eyes, emerged from the 
dusky portal—alone ! 

“Icannot find her!" he almost groaned 
in a husky voice, answering the mute, 
questioning looks. “God help her ! 
She has disappeared beyond my know¬ 
ledge." 

A faint cry burst forth from the women, 
while the men, whose energy and ability 
were crippled and paralyzed by the 
baffling and mysterious nature of the 
circumstances, drew apart and conversed 
together in low tones as to any possibility 
of discovering a clue to the disappearance 
of the beautiful girl whose daring spirit 
and high courage had, united with her 
rare loveliness of person and grace of 
manners; created her the belle of the 
past season. 

It seemed, indeed, almost supernatural, 
this sudden and unaccountable vanishing 
from their midst; but nineteenth century 
scepticians were not calculated to be con¬ 
tent with any such mythical hypothesis, 
and immediately a party was organized 
to search the hidden staircase thoroughly 
for a more practical solution of the per¬ 
plexing and alarming contre temps. It 
had been decided that each man should 
arm himself with a lantern, and that 
Percival Dering should lead the way, 
acting as cicerone; but when he was called 
upon, it was discovered that he had quite 
abandoned the field and was nowhere to 
be found. 

Nothing remained but to pursue the 
search without his aid; for anything 
seemed, to the anxious and chivalrous 
men, better than inactive suspense, and 
so, leaving the women—woful models of 
incongruity, with their solicitous, appre¬ 
hensive faces and gay attire—to brood 
with unquiet spirits and trembling lips 
over the calamitous ending of their Hal- 
low-e’en festivities. One by one the little 


band of would-be rescuers stepped within 
the shadows that had proved, apparently, 
so fatal to Charly Garrett. 

Meanwhile Percival Dering, accom¬ 
panied by a host of cheerless spirits, 
mocking devils in the guise of horrible 
forebodings, remorseful self-upbraidings 
and the reproachful qualms of a great 
and anxious love, was pursuing his way 
over the rough, uneven surface of a corn 
field whose gamed harvest had left but 
a crop of useless unsightly stubbles to 
mark its birthplace. Regardless of the 
rudeness of his path, as of the gentle 
beauty of the moon, that, like a silver 
shuttle, threaded its way in and out of the 
warp of low-lying clouds, weaving with 
its mystic skill a luminous web to tangle 
the erratic fancies of men, he crossed the 
field swiftly, reviewing in his mind the 
course of his love for the girl whose un¬ 
certain fate had taught him more clearly 
than months of familiar intercourse the 
mighty strength of her hold upon his life; 
the extent of her claim upon his 
allegiance. 

The brief summer-tide of their love, 
when they had been, confessedly, all in 
all to each other—fiancees in the sight of 
the world—passed like the dream we fain 
would fancy reality, through his tortured 
mind, and the memory of his foolish 
quarrel, no bigger than a man’s hand/ 
which yet had served to cloud the fair 
heaven of their future, returned to mock 
him as its rude awakening. It had 
seemed so slight and reasonable a demand- 
for him to make upon her love; merely, 
what was at first a mild request, that she 
should abandon her foolish wager to ven¬ 
ture, unprotected, through a meadow, in 
which roamed, untethered, a bull whose 
fierceness was proverbial; a request, 
which, as she refused to yield, became a 
positive prohibition. 

She had flouted his command, accom¬ 
plished her purpose, won her wager, and 
come physically unscathed from the or¬ 
deal ; but her nearest friends whispered 
among themselves that, though she ap¬ 
peared careless of the consequence of her 
wilfulness, her ruptured engagement to 
Percival Dering, yet there was a certain 
metallic hardness in her silvery laugh,' 
nowadays, that did not ring true coin, 
and that her views of life had undergone 
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a radical, pessimistic change, that did 
not argue a contented spirit. 

And he ? Well, the events of the last 
half hour had taught him pretty thor¬ 
oughly that the indifference he had tried 
so hard to nourish with the bitter waters 
of contempt and scorn had been but a 
plant of false growth, a sort of poisonous 
fungus rooted in his love and born of the 
noxious vapors that had of late encom¬ 
passed it. But now the thought of her 
danger plucked the evil parasite from his 
passion, and left it pure and stainless as 
on the day he first gave it voice. 

The young man had stolen an instant 
to exchange his evening coat for a gar¬ 
ment more suitable to the work that lay 
before him, and into the pocket of the 
loose white blazer which he had substi¬ 
tuted for it, he had thrust a silver hunting- 
flask of brandy, which “accidents by 
flood and field” had taught him to value 
in almost all emergencies. 

In one hand, despite the brightness of 
the night, he carried a lighted lantern, 
and in the other a heavy axe testified that 
the nature of the enterprise was such as 
to require more than a man’s unaided 
arm, stout and equipped with courage 
and determination though it might be. 
He had threaded his way down the dusty 
staircase, in the ftdl conviction that he 
should find at the bottom the girl whose 
wilfulness had caused his aunt such alarm, 
and was prepared to treat her with an 
ironical and cutting courtesy that should 
show pretty plainly the low esteem in 
which he held her childish display of 
courage; but every purpose and intention 
had vanished like worthless shadows 
before the fact of her disappearance. In 
vain he had called her name; not even 
an echo replied. In vain he sought upon 
the blankness of the wall some clue to a 
hidden passage; nothing but a rich accu¬ 
mulation of dirt and cob webs appeared 
upon the grimy surface; absolutely noth¬ 
ing remained to mark her fleeting visit to 
the dismal place, save the trace upon the 
dusty steps of her dainty skirts, and the 
delicate fragrance of violets which Dering 
had long since learned to associate with 
her presence. Convinced of some un¬ 
known egress from the place which she 
probably through accident had found, he 
hastily determined to put into practice 


the half formed theory that he had men¬ 
tioned a few moments since, and with 
keen sympathy and apprehension for the 
agony he felt, the daring girl must be 
suffering in her involuntary and perhaps 
inextricable imprisonment, he had started 
on his way, leaving to the other men the 
search for a possible clue within the wall. 

His journey was a short one ; merely a 
couple of hundred yards across the stub¬ 
ble, and his goal one which, in some 
parts of the country, would be a by no 
means unfamiliar object in the landscape, 
though in the Dering neighborhood, 
where pasturage was scanty, dairies with 
their old-time adjuncts were too unremu- 
nerative to be common, and the tumulus¬ 
like milk cellar on the Guv’nor’s estate 
was regarded by the natives with a curi¬ 
osity bordering on awe. 

A gentle declivity, of scarcely sufficient 
elevation to be called a hill, rose from 
the cornfield Percival Dering had just 
traversed, a short distance from the house. 
One side of this had been excavated; the 
interior faced with stone to prevent the 
intrusion of the outer earth, and also to 
keep the temperature cool enough for its 
purpose, and into the solid masonry of 
the front a door had been let to give 
access to the huge pails of frothy milk 
that were its tenants. The place, long 
disused, showed signs of neglect and 
decay; the wooden door, worm-eaten 
and rotted to a frail barrier, opposed but 
a rusty, creaking resistance to the touch 
of the invader’s hand, and the dank and 
dismal cellar sent a shudder of disgust 
through Dering as he stepped within its 
mouldering walls. 

Losing not a moment in idle inspec¬ 
tion, he went at once to the spot upon 
which, some time since, he had built his 
theory of investigation. Here the cement 
had decayed more rapidly than else¬ 
where, and, loosened from its bondage, 
the stone had partially fallen fo the 
ground, leaving exposed glimpses of wood 
which Dering believed to be a concealed 
door. 

Setting the lantern upon the floor at a 
little distance, he went rapidly to work 
with his axe upon the stone, which 
yielded easily to his vigorous onslaught 
and soon lay in a rough, irregular heap 
before him, while a cloud of powdered 
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lime filled the musty air, and lay, thickly 
besprinkling his hair and clothes. He 
cared little for this, however; for the re¬ 
sult of his labors cpiite justified his an¬ 
ticipations. Before him stood an un¬ 
doubted door of rude anil coarse con¬ 
struction, it is true; but more beautiful 
to his eager eyes than gates of pearl or 
jasper. No hinge or latch of any sort 
was visible, but, with his stout axe, he 
was well provided with a means of en¬ 
trance. With a few strong, effective 
blows he shattered the rotten planks, and 
was forced to turn his back upon the 
cloud of pent-up dust that the draught 
brought rushing forth. 

He waited a moment for this to sub¬ 
side, while he rested and regained breath 
for the more difficult and dangerous part 
of his undertaking; then, laying aside 
his axe, he took up the lantern, and 
brought its light to bear upon the en¬ 
trance he had forced. This appeared to 
be the mouth of an exceedingly narrow 
tunnel a little above the height of a 
man; a dark and forbidding gulf, which 
nothing but the strongest motives could 
have induced any one to enter. But even 
its ominous obscurity could not mater¬ 
ially affect Dering’s purpose. Casting a 
critical glance upon the lantern to assure 
himself of its unfailing aid, he entered 
the passage with a firm step and a reso¬ 
lute heart. 

The tunnel seemed to be supported by 
a frail and uncouth frame-work of wood, 
which in many places had fallen in, and 
opposed sometimes rather difficult bar¬ 
riers to his progress. None, however, 
were so stubborn but what a few muscu¬ 
lar arguments would prevail over their 
resistance, and on the whole he found 
his transit easier than he had expected. 
With the rays of his lantern falling in 
advance, and his ears alert to catch any 
sound that might warn him of Charly 
Garrett’s proximity, he proceeded for 
some yards in what he firmly believed to 
be the direction of the house; but not a 
sound broke the utter stillness, nor the 
slightest evidence of any human presence 
save his own, came to cheer his soul. 
He began to suffer from oppression, the 
dank, earthy odor of the tunnel stifled 
and suffocated him so that his breathing 
grew short and his strength began to fail 


him, causing his feet to stumble in the 
uneven pathway and obliging him to 
pause once or twice and lean against the 
crumbling wall for support. Then, uj. 
canny, supernatural fears, to which bt 
had ever been a stranger, assailed him, 
and his courage, sapped and undermine! 
by the unhealthy, insidious nature of the 
oxygenless atmosphere, was incapable of 
controverting them. A cold, damp 
sweat broke out upon his brow, and it 
seemed as if a much longqr experience 
of the narrow, ill-ventilated channel 
would completely asphyxiate him; the 
hand which held the lantern trembled so 
violently from sheer exhaustion that the 
long, precedent rays danced and wavered 
upon his pathway in a manner that 
tended to confuse and bewilder him, 
Still, with his whole soul fast bent upoi 
the purpose that had brought hia 
thither, he plodded stumblingly and un¬ 
certainly on, until a perceptible freshen¬ 
ing of the foul air, and a noticeable 
change in the character of the ground 
beneath his feet, warned him that U 
alteration had taken place in the forma- 
tion of the gallery. 

He stooped and examined the pathwnj 
and was surprised to find it was no longer 
mere earth, but was flagged with stone, 
after the fashion of the cellar in hi) 
uncle’s house, and the freer, more whole¬ 
some atmosphere and enlarged space 
soon convinced him that he had indeed 
reached that department of the dwelling. 
He stood still for a,few short moments 
and indulged in a liberal respiration of 
the purer air, and while doing so assured 
himself of his exact position. Un¬ 
doubtedly the tiny apartment into which 
he had emerged was a portion of the 
cellar, wedged into a small space between 
the closets apportioned to the uses of 
milk and wine, and so constructed as to 
reveal not the slightest indication of its 
existence. Dering’s knowledge of the. 
situation of the house taught him that 
these closets ran underneath a small 
paved yard that adjoined the field of 
stubble which he had so lately crossed, 
and he felt convinced that some means 
of communication existed between his 
place of concealment and the secret 
stairway. 

Feeling quite refreshed, he was aboul 
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to move forward in an endeavor to dis¬ 
cover this connecting link, when a slight 
moan attracted and startled him, and, 
turning the rays of the lantern fully to¬ 
wards the quarter whence the piteous 
sound had proceeded, he advanced a few 
steps rapidly and then halted abruptly, 
shocked and awed by the picture the 
light revealed. 

A steep and narrow stair-case ascend¬ 
ing almost perpendicularly from the lit¬ 
tle room ; jl confused and crumpled mass 
of lustrous clrapery, touched by the lan¬ 
tern's ardent glances into a rich and 
gogeous glow of color; two pretty white 
arms thrown outward upon the bare and 
rugged floor; a lovely girlish form, bent 
and twisted, lying prone upon its harsh 
couch, and dainty ruddy-tressed head, 
once proud and haughty, now fallen to a 
low estate, with a pale and suffering face 
and mournful beseeching eyes turned to¬ 
wards him in dumb but eloquent en¬ 
treaty ! 

“ Percy?” In a moment she had recog¬ 
nized him as he strode forward and fell 
upon his knees beside her, feeling in¬ 
stinctively for the flask that lay within his 
pocket. 

“ Charly ! love!” he cried, gathering 
her head into his clasp, jealous of the 
rude contact of its resting-place, and 
holding to the pale, quivering lips, the 
metal cup that he had detached and part¬ 
ly fdled with brandy. " You are hurt!” 
he exclaimed, seeing the twinge that 
crossed her face as he essayed to move 
her. “Tell me, dear heart, where is it?” 

She suppressed a sob with evident 
effort, as she replied, 

“My ankle, I think. Ah !” as another 
attempt to move forced the cry from her. 
‘‘Percy, I am rightly punished for my 
waywardness. 

“ Hush, dear!” he said, stooping to lay 
a more positive embargo upon her lips. 
“You have attained your object, have 
you not ? Remember you were bent upon 
meeting your fate on Hallow-e’en, and 
accept graciously the goods the gods have 
provided, painful as the cost of such a 
luxury has been. Now, to release my 
princess from her dungeon. Could you 
return, do you think, by the same way 
you came?” 


“ What I fall up-stairs with a broken 
ankle! Why, Percy!” 

The joy at finding herself again united 
to her lover had overcome even the fierce 
pain she was suffering, and she glanced 
with roguish reproachful eyes up into the 
dark face bending over her. 

“ Not exactly,” he said, smiling down 
at her, and holding jjer a little close to 
him. “ You don’t escape from my arms 
again in a hurry, young woman. But, 
seriously, dear, were I to carry you, do 
you think we could find our way back to 
the chamber?” 

“Indeed, I do not know,” she replied, 
soberly. “There is a door at the head 
of this stair-case dividing it from the 
other. When I left you all above, and 
came down the first flight, I thought my 
journey accomplished, and decided to 
wait a few moments before returning, 
that you might all get a little anxious 
about me. I leaned back against the- 
wooden partition for support, when sud¬ 
denly it gave way behind me. I was pre¬ 
cipitated down these steps, and as I called 
your name, I heard the partition, which 
must be a door, swing to above. That 
is all I know. I came to myself once or 
twice only to faint again from pain, and 
so, thank Heaven! was spared a full- 
knowledge of the dreary hopelessness of 
my position. 


The little group of men and women 
were still collected in the Guv’nor’s 
chamber discussing with bated breaths 
and sorrowful, awe-struck faces, the trag¬ 
edy which had happened in their midst, 
whose heroine had been admired by all,, 
and loved by many of their number. 
Every attempt had been made to unravel 
the mystery, and, discouraged and per¬ 
plexed, the men had paused in their vain 
efforts to await the return of Percival 
Dering, and with his aid concert fresh, 
measures for Miss Garrett’^release. 

“ Oh, itisdreadful, dreadful!” sobbed 
Marie Francis, who had appealed in turn 
to the sympathy of every man present. 

“Hark,” jnterrupted Tom Harding, 
impatiently. “ It seems as if I heard a 
step. There—yes—another—What! By 
Jove !” 

No wonder it seemed to the excited 
party as if enchantment was rife in the 
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Guv’nor’s house that Hallow-e’en, when, 
from out the shadows of the gloomy stair¬ 
case whose precincts they had searched 
in vain for a human presence or a passible 
egress, there stepped the man who, half 
an hour since, had left the room by the 
ordinary method, and who bore in his 
arms a still, unconscious burden, the 
crippled form winch a little while be¬ 
fore had vanished in haughty, smiling 
self-sufficiency of bearing beyond the 
dusky portal. 

After search revealed the existence of 
a hidden spring, concealed deftly be¬ 
hind a knot in the wooden partition, 


about the height of a tall woman’s shoul¬ 
der. This, probably, Miss Garrett had 
touched unwittingly as she leaned against 
it, and a corresponding visible spring on 
the other side had given Percival Dering 
easy access into the chamber. 

Miss Garrett’s broken ankle had no 
more serious results than a somewhat 
protracted period of confinement which, 
however, she was not allowed to pass in 
solitude, while one great benefit arising 
from it was a complete abandonment of 
the capricious waywardness that had 
caused the Hallow-e’en sensation at the 
Guv’nor Dering house. 
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THE HALLOWEEN SPECTRE. 
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A chaise and pair stopped at the door of a 
small ion at the upper end of the village of 

Woodford, in -shire, late one Ootober 

afternoon. 

A well-dressed valet assisted a gentleman 
to alight. He seemed in feeble health, and 
had a cloak wrapped around him. 

The attendant helped him into the inn, 
asked the landlord for a private sitting- 
room and bed-rooms, and ordered dinner at 
once. In a Bhort time a hot joint of roast 
mutton, with vegetables, etc., was ready, 
and was seemingly enjoyed by the gentle¬ 
man, whoso appetite was sharpened by the 
drive. When ne threw off his cloak he was 
seen to be a man of about forty-two 
or three, with a fine, tall form rather 
wasted by ill-health, and features of noble 
outline, attenuated by the some cause. An 
air of deep melancholy pervaded his whole 
manner. 

He had sent out his valet on Borne errand, 
and when he rang the bell for wino and 
cigars, it was answered by a young girl 
plainly dressed, but of a remarkably sweet 
and engaging countenance. 

As she ousted herself in clearing the table, 
the stranger, whose name was Varney Mel¬ 
ton, noticed her, and seemed struck by her 
appearance. He looked at her so fixedly 
that she blushed crimson, and stepped back 
a little. 

“ Stay, Miss,” said the gentleman, hesi¬ 
tatingly. “Excuse me. It Beems as if I 
had seen or known yon before.” 

The girl mode no reply. 

“Are yon the landlord’s daughter?" 

“Oh, no, bit; I am only a servant at the 
inn.” 

“A servant?" The gentleman mused. 
“ What is your name—your age ?" 

“My name is Dora Lee, and I am past 
seventeen.” 

The shy answer was given with evident 
painful embarrassment She gathered up 
the dishes and went out of the room. 

“Dora Lee!” the stranger repeated. “How 
veiy singular the resemblance! It brought 
the blood in a rush to my heart" 

He rose and paced the room in troubled 
thought. 

In about an hour the valet returned, and 
found his master reclining in an easy chair, 
wrapped in painful musings. Bousing him¬ 
self, he bade the man desire the landlord to 
come to his apartment 

The young girl, about the same time, was 
seated in a small side room adjoining the 
kitchen, where the fat, red-faced landlady 
was superintending an unusual display of 
cooking, and the movements of several do¬ 
mestics. 

Dora had closed the door, and was sewing 
by the light of a kitchen lamp. She had 
been crying, and convulsive sobs still heaved 
her bosom at intervals, while Bhe wiped 
away tears with a white little hand, that had 
not lost its beauty through menial toil. 

A door leading into the passage was open¬ 
ed, and a very handsome young man entered. 
He walked softly up to Dora, and stooping, i 
kissed her fondlv. 

“Ob, Frank!" she exclaimed, startled 
very much. 

“My own darling! what have you been 
crying about?" 

The answer was a fresh burst of team. 

“ Dora, my sweet Dora! what is the mat¬ 
ter ? Hus anything happened ?” 

“Oh, no, Frauk!" 

“ But there muBt be some cause for your 
distress. Tell me! I have a right to know. 
Dora! you must not keep it from me.” 

“ I am only foolish; nothing has happen¬ 
ed; nothing, I assure you." 

“You are not so foolish as to weep for 
nothing! Has my mother been soolding 
you?" 

"Oh, Frank! she hates me!" cried the 


girl, passionately. 

“She has no cause; you are mistaken." 

“I am afraid," the girl went on, “she 
suspects that you are fond of me! What 
would she say if she knew—" 

“ If Bhe knew you were my own wedded 
wife? She shall known it soon, Dora." 

“ Frank!” exclaimed the girl, starting up, 
her face white with alarm, “what do you 
mean ?" 

“1 have the prospect of a clerkship in the 
house of Effingham A Co., in London. I 
am to hear about it finally next week. I 
shall have a salary that will support me and 
my little wife. Do not be afraid, Dora: we 
shall soon be independent" 

The girl’s violet eyes gleamed with joy. 

44 You are so good to me, Frank, dearest," 
Bhe said, fondly looking up in his face. 
“ The most that troubles me is—" 

“ What, darling wife ?" 

" How angry your mother would be if Bhe 
knew yon had married me. I am not only 
penniless, but an outcast I do not know 
who were my parents." 

“ You are the dearest and sweetest little 
girl in the world 1" cried her young husband, 
kissing her again, “ and we love each other, 
do we not?" 

“But, Frank, I did not know when you 
persuaded me to marry yon, that my birth 
might be a disgrace to you!" the beautiful 
girl said, with a Bigh that seemed to rend her 
heart 

“I will not have you talk in that man¬ 
ner !" oried the y oung * * Yon are pure 

and good enough, Dora, to be above any 
fault of your parents, whoever they were. 
And I do not believe your birth was not 
honest I know you must have come of re¬ 
spectable parents; for 4 blood will tell,’ they 
say, Dora!" 

Dora clasped her hands, and her cheek 
flushed radiantly. 

“ Oh, if I only knew that I had honest 
parents, I should care for nothing else 1" she 
said. “ Frank, I sometimes think—" 

“Sayno more, now, dearest] “I must 
go out Dry your eyes, and keep up a good 
heart" 

“ 1 will!" the girl promised, as she re¬ 
ceived the parting kiss. 

Just as Frank closed the door, the one 


leading into the kitchen was thrown open. 
The irate landlady appeared. She had seen 
her son as he departed. 

“Welt Mias!" Bhe said, angrily, to the 
trembling girl: “I see how it is 1 You are 
trying to catch my son—aye you! But you 
will find yourself mistaken, if you tinriV of 
marrying him, I can tell you!" 

Dora went on with her work, nervously, 
making no answer. 

“Frank is going away,” continued the 
dame; 44 and then there will be an end to 
this flirting; and you will find he lias only 
been amusing himself at your expense." 

Dora’s eyes flashed as she lifted them with 
a swift glance. 

“Ob, you need not look so indignant! 
You are a fool indeed, if you ever thought 
Frank meant anything by his silly admira¬ 
tion of your face. He cannot afford to marry 
a beggar!" 

44 1 am not a beggar, earning my own liv¬ 
ing said the girl, meekly. 

“ Not far off from one! and base-born, at 
that!” 

44 You do not know that, I am Bure!’’ was 
the more spirited answer. 

“Look you," retorted the dame, sharply, 
“ you may as well give up your ambitious 
designs on my son—at least till you have 
twenty pounds to call your own." 

_ “ And if I had twenty pounds," said the 
girl, timidly: 44 wonld von then forgive me, 
if I—liked him—or he liked me ?” 

The dame laughed Iodc and scornfully. 

44 Impudent minx!" she exclaimed; 44 so 
you own^ that you have been looking out to 
entrap him ? Well, you are as likely to have 
a hundred pounds as twenty, any time! and 
I may as well say I will give my consent 
when you can lay down twenty of your own. 
Till then. Miss, I expect you to keep out of 
his company. Now, come along and be 
about your work—serving supper for our 


pora silently arose and followed her angry 
mistress to the dining-room, where supper 
was being served to a large party of villagers 
and fanners from the adjacent country. 


Meanwhile the host was in conversation 
with Mr. Melton, who had been questioning 
him closely about one Silas Thome, who baa 
been living in or near Woodford many years 
ago. 

“ I cannot say even if he is olive," replied 
Clarke, the landlord. 44 1 have not heard of 
him in a dozen years.” 

The stranger groaned. 

44 Did you know him ?” 

“ I did not; I have only had this house ten 
years; I beard of him os a small landed pro¬ 
prietor, who had run through his property, 
and had been obliged to sell it Ho hud left 
this neighborhood before I came." 

“Had he—any children when ho went 
away I" queried Mr. Melton. 

“None that I knew of," replied the host. 

The stranger rose and paced the room in 
evident disquiet. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Clarke. “I will tell 
you who knows all about him ! Ho iB an old 
resident here. There is-Mark Tone.” 

44 Where is he to be found ?" asked Melton, 
pausing in his troubled walk. 

44 'What a piece of good luckl He is here 
to-night!" 

44 Send him tome!" said the gentleman, 
seating himself. 

The landlord hesitated. 

“ There is a festival celebrated here,” he 
said, 44 end a couple of dozen men are at 
supper. Mark iB one of them. You see it is 
All Halloween." 

44 Then, after supper let me see him." 

“ If you would not mind the trouble, sir, 
of Boeing them at table, perhapB there are 
more who know something about Thome. 
Or may-be you would rather Bend your man 
to question them ?" 

44 It is a good idea," relied Melton, “I 
will thank yon to take mXjnto the dining¬ 
room os soon as they have taken supper.’’ 

“They are about done now, sir; ut leaBt 
with the meats. Shall we go ?" 

The stranger assented, and the hoRt led. 
the way to the dining-room. 

The company seemed very merry over their 
supper. They were regaling themselves with 
the ale and home-made wine. 

Melton took the seat to which the host 
led him. 

44 That is Mark Tone," whispered Clarke, 
pointing out a broad shouldered, ruddy¬ 
faced man about thirty-eight years old. 

There was a hush on the guests, while one 
or two were speaking. 

44 1 tell you, it's every word true,” averred 
one of the company. 44 Fanner Dale told me 
he had seen the riceleton walk himself, at 
midnight on All Halloween." 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed a hearty 
voice—that of Mark Tone himself. “The 
man was drunk or dreaming! I have often 
looked at the place as I passed, and noticed 
how the rains have washed away the ground 
till the bones of a man’s hand are seen, as if 
thruBtoutof the sod. That is all." 

“But there muBt be something in it,” 
added another, in an awe-struck tone. 44 Why, 
else, are people so afraid of the place!" 

The host explained to Mr. Melton that in 
one corner of the old cemetery, about half a 
mile distant, was the dilapidated stone en- 
endoBure of a tomb many years old, and 
half in ruins. The sod had been partly 
washed away, and part of a bony am had 
protruded above ground. Such was the su¬ 
pers titianof the common people of the visage 
that many feared to pass the Bpot at night. 
The Btory ran that at midnight on certain 
holidays, the buried Bkeleton quitted the 
tomb, came out of the enclosure, and walked 
about the churchyard. Some deposed to 
having seen the ghastly figure on its march, 
bnt moat of them had heard 6f it from 
others. 

Mr. Melton became much interested in the 
discourse going on. At last he said laughing¬ 
ly: 

“Why not test the truth of the legend this 
very night! It is All Halloween; let some 
one go directly to the Bpot, and Bee what is 
going on." 

There was a general silence at this propo¬ 
sition. The hostess and several domestics, 
among them Dora, had meanwhile been 
busily occupied in carrying out the dishes, 
and bringing in glasses ana dean plates, at 
this point two or three of them Btopped to 
listen. 

The strange gentleman repeated what he 
had Baid. None replied. Presently Mark 
Tone burst into a jovial laugh, rallying his 
fellow revellers on their cowardice. 

41 If I had my full strength,” continued 
Mr. Melton, 44 1 should take the adventure on 
myself. But I will give a reward—Bay 
twenty pounds to—to any one who will go to¬ 
night, and bring me word what he sees." 

A murmur went round the table. Then a 
slight girlish figure came timidly forward, 
ana after glancing round to Bee if the hostess 
had disappeared, Dora Btood before' tho 
strange gentleman. 

44 1 will go, Rir," she said. Her face was 
pale, but resolute; she had repressed her 
trembling; her eyes were cast down; but 
she lifted them again when the stranger 
spoke. 

“You!” he exclaimed, and all the guests 
murmured—“ She cannot go!" 

“I am not afraid, sir, indeed I am not;" 
the girl persisted, with earnestness. 

“Why do you want to go?" asked the 
stranger, looking at her with a strange in¬ 
terest. 

44 1—I—am in great want of twenty pounds, 
mrl" 

Some of theguests laughed. Mark Tone 
muttered. “The minx wants some new 
finery to catch a gallant, mayhap. Bhe is too 
high to take up with common folks!" 

Mark had proposed to the girl, end had 
been rejected. 

“May 1 go, sir?" pleaded the girl in soft' 
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imploring tones. “I know the way; I have 
often been there: I am not in the least 
afraid." . 

The gentleman smiling, drew a ring from 
his finger. 

“Yon have more courage than any of 
them" lie said, kindly. “I am willing yon 
should go. Take this ring, and. if you find 
the walking skeleton, pnt it upon his finger. 
By that we shall know you have really been 
there." 

Dora took the ring, and glided Bwiftly 
from the room, anxious to escape before her 
mistress ooold intercept her. In her dark 
cloak and hood, hastily donned, she bent her 
steps swiftly toward the churchyard. 

Mark Tone loudly expressed his anger at 
her ambition and greed of the reward. 
Others thought she would not hold out to the 
end of the adventure. 

Then the strange gentleman expressed his 
desire to go on with the inquiries he had in- 
tended to make. Mark Tone was called apart 
from the circle, and questioned particularly. 

Yes; he had seen Silas Thorne again and 
again; he did not know what had become of 
him after he had lost his property; but he 
had heard lately of his death. He had one 
or two children; but he was sure they were 
dead; for the present occupant of the farm 
had told him so. 

“Dead!" repeated the gentleman, and a 
deep gloom settled on his face. He groaned, 
and leaned baok in his chair. “AU dead!” 
he moaned bitterly. 

, “There was an adopted child—a girl,” 
Mark went on. 

Melton started up as if electrified. 

“ What became of her?” cried he. 

“ I believe she is dead, too; but I am not 
sure!” returned Mark. 

“No—she is not!” put in an elderly man 
ampng the guests. “She left Thorne’s 
house, and went to live at Gilbert's over the 
hill—I have often seen her there.” 

“Where is she now?" The gentleman’s 
voioe faltered with emotion, and he grew 
pole as death. 

“ That is easily answered. She wont away 
from Gilbert’s because his rough son pre¬ 
sumed on her helplessness, and insulted her. 
She was a beauty, you see, and well read— 
though only a girl of sixteen. She came 
into the village to seek a place, and found 
one at this very inn.” 

“Dora Lee!” several voices exclaimed, 
Mark's among the rest. 

“That was not hernamo!” groaned the 
strange gentleman, in an agony. “It was 
Emily—Emily Varney.” 

Clarke, the host said: “Her name is 
Dora Emily—so she told me at tho first; 
and Lee was the namo she had borne since 
she left Thorne's to go out to service, though 
she owned it was not her own." 

Melton had started to his feet in wild ex¬ 
citement. 

v “ It is tho same girl!" ho gasped, catching 
his breath; then he staggored a Btep or two, 
Rwayed to and fro, ana would have fallen 
had not his valet caught him in his arms. 

i“It is too much for him,”said the at¬ 
tendant “ I will take him to his room." 

But Melton shook off his grasp, and con¬ 
trolled himself by a powerful effort 
. “Listen, all of yon,” be cried in husky 
tones. “You shall see what a brute, what 
a fool I havo been! More than eighteen years 
ago—I was a poor young man—George Var¬ 
ney—the husband of a dear and lovely wife. 
She gave me a daughter, and then God called 
her to Himself. I was distracted with grief; 

I was eager to escape from it; and some 
friends urged me to go with them to Germany. 
My child was a puny, sickly babe. I had no 
idea she would live. I trusted her to the 
care of my friend, Silas Thorne. He pro¬ 
mised her the best caro, and he was then a 
man of fortune with a wife and young fami¬ 
ly. I was hardhearted enough to leave my 
child. I went abroad and joined the army, 
content with hearing once or twice in a year 
about my daughter. She was a till a sickly 
little thing, not likely to live. 

“ Years passed; I left the army, and mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a rich man who insist¬ 
ed on my taking his name, and promised me 
his fortune if I would do so. I lived happily 
with Antoinette, my second wife; hut we 
lost the children given to us. Her father 
died, and then she left me, a rich, sadden¬ 
ed, disappointed man. Then I fell into ill 
health. It is only within a few months that 
I have been able to travel in search of the 
child I abandoned in her infancy, whom I 
left to struggle with misfortune alone 1 If 
she hates me now, if Bhe refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge so unnatural a father, I am justly 
punished!" 

Much exoitement followed these words. 
The revellers had risen, and were crowded 
round the unhappy father. 

At this jnnoture Frank Clarke rushed in, 
alarmed and excited. 

“ Gone to the churchyard—and alone!” 
he cried. “ How dared you let her go alone?” 

This was to his father. His mother stood 
by, fairly silenced for once. 

Before any one could answer, Frank had 
snatched up his cap and hurried after Dora. 

Meanwhile the girl had entered the church¬ 
yard alone. The moon Bhone brightly, and 
the shadows of the gravestones lay like 
black spots on a ground of silver. With the 
speed of a fawn she made her way towards 
the lonely corner of the cemetery, where the 
ruined enclosure was known to be. 

The atone walls were black with age, and 
rough with inorustatioQs. One fdue was 
covered with tangled ivy; the other was 
crumbling to decay. The door had fallen 
inwards, leaving a space wide enongh for a 
slender person to oreep in; the moonbeams 
fell oh a tombstone, and a grave broken by 
the action of rainB that had washed the earth 
away. The white bones of on arm were 
plainly seen, half covered with mould. 

Besolute as she was, Dora trembled vio¬ 
lently as she stood there, peering into the 
receptacle with its ghastly contents. Her 
face was white as marble; her teeth chat¬ 
tered as with an ague. She felt deathly faint; 
but the thought of Frank and of his mother’s 
consent extorted by a compliance with her 
demand, gave her strength to go on. 

She entered by the gap, stooped down, 
touched the bony hand, while a shudder ran 
through her whole frame, and slipped the 
ring on its finger. Then aha started up, 
darted through the aperture, and strove to 
fly from the dreadful spot But her strength 
suddenly foiled, and she sank upon the 
ground insensible. 

She was roused to consciousness by the 
striking of the bell from the tower. She 
counted twelve strokes; it was midnight 
She sat np and looked around her. The 
flashes of moonlight and dark patches lay 
everywhere as before. But how it was with 
herself she could not tell. There seemed 
something weird in all about her. She felt 
a strange courage, a recklessness caused by 
her obscured senses. 

She rose and looked around her, holding 
by the comer of one of the monuments, and 
turned her gaze towards the ruined enclosure. 
What was her amaze and horror to see the 
skeleton inmate standing outtida, and to see 
it glide slowly towards her! 

She did not feel alanfeed as before. With 
fascinated eyes she watched the ghastly ap¬ 
parition. It stopped before one of the tombs 
near her, and for the first time she noticed a 
shrouded figure sitting there, the figure of a 
woman. 

The skeleton lifted its head and pointed to 
the phantom seated; bat it seemed still to 
be regarding Dora. 

“Obtain from her my pardon!” said a 
hollow voice, addressing her, while the raised 
hand still indicated the shrouded figure. 

Dora did not move. 

“Ask her to forgive me," again sounded 
. the voioe. ^ Then, as the girl moved not, a 
third time it Bpoke: 


“ Ask forgiveness, or be haunted by me.” 

Mechanically Dora moved towards the wo¬ 
man. “ Forgive him!” she murmured. The 
phantom slowly shook its head. 

“Forgive him!" again pleaded her low 
voice imploringly. 

The apparition again rejected the prayer. 

“Forgive him!” cried the girl, more 
earnestly, clasping her hands, “ or thou canst 
not be forgiven ! ,r 

The prayer was granted. The woman rose, 
waved her hand asaentingly, and stretohed 
ont one arm towards the skeleton. 

The scene vanished from Dora's sight, and 
again she sank in a swoon. 

Bhe was found by Frank lying on the 
ground. Lifting her in his arms tenderly, 
he bore her homeward. It was like a heaven 
of rest when she opened her eyes to rest her 
head on his manly breast, but she did not 
speak. She only passed one slender arm 
round his neok and pressed it fondly. 

When she was led into the dining-room of 
the inn, she found herself clasped in the 
arms'of the strange gentleman. Herpale- 
neBs brought to his view more strikingly her 
resemblance to his lost wife, and he no 
longer doubted that Bhe was his own child. 

Her artless story of her life confirmed his 
hopes. She remembered the name she bore 
to be Emily Varney. She had changed it 
when she went to service. She had a locket 
with her mother’s hair and initials, which 
she had worn as an infant. This was recog¬ 
nized by Melton at once. 

Openly claimed as the daughter of a rich 
gentleman, and assured that her birth was 
honorable, Dora found nothing wanting to 
her happiness. She presented Frank as her 
husband to her father, who shook his hand 
warmly, and said how much nobler he had 

S roved himself than her unnatural parent. 

lelton confessed himself undeserving of so 
rich a treasure as such a daughter. But he 
promised to make amends to the yonng pair. 

It may be imagined that the hostess was 
sincere in her congratulations. She had al¬ 
ways, she said, seen something superior 
about Dora, and had loved her as a daughter. 

The ring was found next day upon the 
protruding finger of the buried skeleton. As 
to what Dora had witnessed, her husband 
always thought it a vision bora of her ex¬ 
cited imagination. JnBt as she fell in the 
first swoon the impressions had been made 
on her senses; and we all know that a second | 
may seem a long lapse of time under suoh 
circumstances. Dora herself was inclined 
to adopt this theory in accounting for what 
she fancied Bhe had seen. 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DATS. 
A HALLOWEEN STORY. 

BY MISS A. N. EVERETT. 


AN I come in ? ” 

Madames Iredale lifted her eyes from 
the glowing wood embers, on the hearth at 
her feet, and glanced at the slender figure 
standine in the door-wav. 

“ Why not ? ” she said, in her gracious 
old-lady voice. “ I have been waiting for 
you.” 

The girl who had ashed the question came 
slowly across the room over which the gray 
twilight shadows were fast settling, and 
sank down upon the softness of the great 
hearth-rug, her straight, flowing draperies 
falling about her in little billows of creamy- 
white, while the firelight lit up the gold of 
her hair and blue of her eyes, and brought 
out the rare beauty of the flower-like face 
as she leaned against her grandmother’s 
knee. 

Madame Iredale had been reading, but 
the book had slipped into her lap, and she 
was resting her head, with its crown of sil¬ 
very white puffs, against the high-backed 
■chair that had sheltered many an Iredale for 
generations. After a moment’s silence, in 
which young eyes and old together watched 
the narrow, vivid lines of flame creeping 
towards the great back-log, that was already 
beginning to hum and sing above the crack¬ 
ling of the smaller pieces, while the sweet, 
spicy odors of its old forest home floated out 
into the room, the girl looked up to the fair, 
■old face above her and said:— 

“ You seemed so happy and peaceful, 
here in the firelight, quite by yourself, that 
I was afraid I -should break the spell if.I 
•came in.” 


“ You are not apt to make a discord, Clare. 
Is anything the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing of any consequence,” an¬ 
swered the young girl, with an assumption 
of carelessness; but a certain pathetic quaver 
in her voice and a suspicious pink tinge 
about the eyelids gave a suggestion 6f VeaTS 
not very far-off. 

Madame Iredale shot one glance from her 
bright grey eyes at the face of the young 
girl at her feet. Evidently she did not like 
what she found there, for a sad look settled 
over her own at the sight; only for a mo¬ 
ment though, then the pleasant, peaceful 
smile came back to it, together with a cer¬ 
tain air of decision. When one is standing 
on the border lands between happy old age 
and the peace of the world to come, troubles, 
that seem insurmountable to younger eyes, 
quickly fade to trifles light as air; perchance 
because the light from the golden gates, not 
far ahead, gleams so brightly across the nar¬ 
row space between, that shadows past or 
present cannot lurk where its radiant glory 
shines. So Madame Iredale smiled as she 
looked past the golden head at her feet into 
the heart of her wood fire, and held up one 
slender aristocratic hand, about which fell 
soft folds of filmy lace, to catch, from the 
firelight, the gleam of a ring she always 
wore; a quaint and simple thing, only two 
slender threads of gold twined together and 
tied in a tiny true-love knot. 

“ I am thinking,” she said presently, lay¬ 
ing her other hand on the young girl’s head, 
“ that I will tell you a story to-night.” 

“ And let it be of the old times,’! said 
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Clare wistfully, “ when you were young like 
us. I always think it must be delightful to 
be old and happy like you, and look back 
upon a past all smoothed out and comforta¬ 
ble. Everything does settle itself in time, I 
suppose ? ” and she ended the sentence with 
a rising inflection, as if she waited for an 
assent to some sentiment with which she 
was striving to comfort herself. 

“ I have always found the clear shining 
after rain, Clare,” answered Madame Ire- 
dale, “and so will you, I have no doubt. 
But for our story,—suppose I tell you about 
my ring ? ” 

“Bo you really mean it? That is too 
good to be true.” 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, laughing softly, 
“ your girlish curiosity is about to be satis¬ 
fied. All things come round, you see, and 
to-night seems really the best time.” 

“ Why to-night, particularly ? ” 

“ For several reasons. Have you forgot¬ 
ten what night it is ? I thought you were 
to carry out the old Scotch fashion and there 
was to a Halloween frolic this evening. Is 
it hfere or at the Van Tassell’s ? ” 

“ Here, I believe, but I have no heart for 
it. Clotho spins no golden threads for me' 
this year.” 

“ Then things are not as they should be,” 
said Madame Iredaie decidedly. “ Whoever 
heard of a girl not interested in the mys¬ 
teries of Halloween I How many are coming, 
the usual set ? ” 

“ All the Yan Tassells and their cousin, 
Miss Haversham, and ”- 

“ Then you will allow the gentlemen to 
share the mysteries. Sometimes such affairs 
are only for girls.” 

“ Yes, I suppose they are coming. Why 
do you ask ? ” 

“ I only inferred that Miss Haversham 
would not be here, unless some such arrange¬ 
ment had been made,” said Madame Ire- 
dale slowly. Then she added, without look¬ 
ing at Clare, “Bo you like this young 
stranger, my dear? ” 

“ I thought you were to tell me about your 
ring, grandmother,” said Clare, quietly, 
casting down her eyes, though a hot tide of 
color swept over her cheeks and set the 
veins throbbing in her temples. It was one 
of her tenets of faith never to decry one of 
her own sex to man or woman, and at no 
other time would Madame Iredaie have 
failed to respect such a sentiment. But 
skillful fingers sometimes wound only to cure. 


“ So you do not care to speak of Miss 
Haversham, Clare? Ah, well, I have known 
pleasanter topics of conversation myself, 
but I cannot very well tell you about my 
ring, unless I tell you also about Lou Haver- 
sham, or her grandmother, which amounts 
to much the same thing since they are as 
alike as two roses from one stem. When 1 
first saw her this summer at the Yan Tas¬ 
sells,—by the way, Clare, I do not think 
Hoy seems to like his new cousin very well, 
do you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Clare softly, “ I am sure he- 
does.” 

“Now I would not be so confident of' 
that, if I were you,” went on Madame Ire- 
dale, with a reassuring little nod of her soft, 
white curls. “ Wait until you hear my 
story. What was I saying ? Oh, yes! 
ever since I saw Lou Haversham last June, 
I have been wondering why the good Lord, 
in his wisdom, should deem it needful to 
have such another woman as Lou Van Tas- 
sell come into this peaceful world. She was 
Lou Haversham’s grandmother, and down¬ 
stairs in the study there hangs a portrait— 
behind the door I am glad to say—that will 
show you the same fascinating face that has 
condescended to grace our little circle this 
summer. She quite equals her ancestress, I 
hear, in wiles and tricks that are danger¬ 
ous.” 

“ Why should Grandfather Iredaie have 
cared to have Mrs. Haversham’s portrait? ” 
asked Clare. 

“ Oh, my dear, why he should have cared 
is quite past my understanding; the best 
people in the world sometimes have queer 
taste; but she was his cousin you know, a 
Yan Tassell, before she married Colonel 
Haversham of Virginia. We Iredales and 
Van Tassells have always been marrying in 
and out and about, among ourselves, until it 
is difficult to trace the relationship, but Lou 
Van Tassell was the only one that went out 
of New York to satisfy her ambition. Not 
but what I have always felt quite grateful to 
Colonel Haversham for taking her to Vir¬ 
ginia, and I trust her granddaughter feels 
the same drawing towards her native state. 
The Yan Tassells and the Iredales are quite 
enough for themselves in these days, and I 
hope will always be united in the future as 
happily as in the past,” and the little old 
lady drew herself up to her full height, look¬ 
ing quite stately where she sat, though the 
great chair still towered far above her head. 
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“ If you are thinking about Hoy and my¬ 
self,” said Clare, in a tone that gave Mad¬ 
ame Iredale quite a start, it was so clear and 
cold, “ the sooner that idea is given up the 
happier we shall all be. There is nothing of 
the kind possible now.” 

“ Dear me! ” thought Madame Iredale, 
“ are things so bad as that ? It is indeed 
time I buised myself about setting affairs 
right.” Aloud, she said, “Hush, hush, 
■Clare! You must not say such things at this 
witching time; but if you care to hear a silly 
little oid lady chatter about a love story that 
;is fifty years old this very uight, I will tell 
you what happened to me on a Halloween 
just that many years ago.” 

“ You are not going to tell a story with a 
moral to it?” said Clare, turning her face 
towards the old lady, with a swift glance of 
-suspicious inquiry in her eyes. 

“ The moral of a story lies in its applica¬ 
tion, my dear,” answered Madame Iredale; 
“ but you need not look at me so fiercely, 
for it is only a simple tale I have to tell,— 
about a girl who was loving and proud, and 
a man—well, your Grandfather Iredale, 
•Clare, was the very best and noblest man 
that ever lived; but he always did like to 
play with edged tools, and I must admit that 
he kept his own pretty welljsharpened up by 
constant practice, through a good long life¬ 
time. It took plenty of love, faith and un¬ 
dying patience on my part to carry us 
through our life journey, but' my weapons 
always won the day. How do not interrupt 
■me again, or I shall never get to my story, 
and I did not start to preach a sermon.” 

Madame Iredale drew a soft crimson and 
gold shawl, a rich bit of color from an East¬ 
ern loom, about her shoulders, and still 
twisting her ring back and forth in the fire¬ 
light, went on in her musical voice. 

“ I shall have to go back again to Lou 
Haversham’s grandmother, even if yon do 
not like the name. It was early in October, 
I remember, that she came to make a visit of 
a month at this old Iredale mansion, old 
even in those days, and it is doubtful if any¬ 
one, except the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, ever was known to do more mischief 
in a short space of time than she did. Wo 
were a very gay set of young people in Irv¬ 
ington that season, far gayer than anything 
you have now, my dear. The girls were all 
beautiful and happy; the men all handsome 
and devoted. Your grandfather and I had 
been engaged in the spring; our happiness 


came in with the apple-blossoms, and it was 
very near being withered and blackened by 
the first frost. We had been in love with 
each other ever since we stepped out of our 
peaceful cradles, so I never thought of being 
afraid when this wondrously beautiful queen 
of hearts, his cousin Lou, came to stay in the 
same house with him. I admired her as did 
the rest of the girls; she was lovely, her 
dresses were lovely—as well they might be 
coming from over the seas in her father’s 
great ships,—and her manners were lovely. 
Yes, the girls fell in love with her at first, 
and then fell out again very quickly.” 

“Oh, well,” said Clare, “with some, 
afiection from other girls never counts.” 

“ Yes, and of such is the tribe of Van 
Tassell,” went on Madame Iredale. “ But 
no matter what the girls did, the men sur¬ 
rendered at discretion; one after another 
knelt at her feet, but none of the telling 
arrows which Cupid was shooting about 
under her direction, struck against the heart 
of my Paul, and I, after foolish girl fashion, 
boasted of my sure possession of the heart of 
Lou Van Tassell’s handsome cousin. That 
was my first mistake.” 

Clare rose from her low seat and walked" 
away to a window overlooking the old-fash- 
ioued garden. The long rows of crysanthe- 
mums, standing in stiff files down the walks, 
nodded to her in a friendly way and sent up 
breaths of sweet, wholesome fragrance. Far 
off in a remote corner, the gardener was 
clearing a space towards a spot of ground, 
where stood tall, yellow stalks of corn in 
clumps of three or four, waving and rustling 
their long leaves in the breeze, wholly 
unmindful that they were to play an impor¬ 
tant part in the mysterious rites of Hallow¬ 
een. Clare gave a superstitious little shiver 
and mentally vowed not to tempt her fate in 
any way this night. 

“ So you think it a mistake, grandmother,” 
she said softly, “ to boast of your surety in 
the strength of anyone’s affection ? ” 

“ "What ? ” said Madame Iredale, “ so you 
have gone back to that?” The old lady 
■ had really wandered on quite a way in her 
story. “ Yes, I do to another woman, if 
there is a man in the case, and the woman 
happens to be a Van Tassell.” 

“ Then I have made a mistake, too,” said 
Clare half to herself; but Madame Iredale 
caught the low words. 

“So 1 supposed,” she said shortly; “a 
bit of foolishness is apt to run through sev- 
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eral generations; but if you will stop think¬ 
ing and listen a little while, I will tell you 
what Halloween did to help me out of my 
troubles. All that golden-hearted October, 
things went on from bad to worse. I was 
something of a belle myself, and X never 
fluted so many ruflles, nor wrought so many 
kerchiefs, nor spent so much time on twists 
and braids in all my life, as I did that fall, 
and I will confess I quite kept pace with Lou 
Van Tassel], though my heart was growing 
colder and colder when, after a time, there 
came a change, and day after day saw Paul’s 
devotion to his new cousin becoming more 
marked. X began to plan all kinds of re¬ 
venge, not even failing to try that woman’s 
weapon, jealousy, although I still clung to 
the golden circlet of bondage he had given 
me, and many a time I kissed it and cried 
over it, when the darkness hid me.” 

“Was it this ring, grandmother?” and 
Clare stood beside her, and looked down 
upon the pretty old hands, fair and soft as a 
girl’s lying crossed in her lap. 

“Yes and no; I am coming to the ring. 
One day some one said we must have a 
Halloween frolic, just as someone has 
said it here, no doubt.” 

“ Miss Haversham suggested it to us,” 
said Clare. 

“ And Miss Haversham’s grandmother 
suggested it to us,” said the old lady, quite 
a vindictive little sparkle coming into her 
eyes, while bright pink flushes played over 
her soft cheeks. “ She knew all about the 
mysteries and ceremonies, and a merry 
enough looking party it was, though there 
were too many heart-aches among the girls 
to suit my taste.” 

“ Where was the frolic, did you say, 
grandmother? Hot in this house?” 

“ To be sure, in the great west drawing¬ 
room. She was visiting here, you remem¬ 
ber. I must say I am glad the relationship 
has changed a little, and her granddaughter 
has to slay with the Van Tassells. Yes, we 
came from miles about to the party. I had 
the great family coach of the Iredale’s se 
for me; because I was engaged to the elde 
son, the family always strove to do m 
honor,—but never mind about that. Where 
was I ? Yes, about the girls; well—the 
girls were all there, lovely as ever, and no 
more fond of Lou Van Tassell, while I was 
rather a favorite wiih them, I am thankful to 
say.” 

“ And always will be,” said Clare. ’ 


Madame Iredale smiled contentedly. “No- 
one could be jealous of me to-day,” she said, 
“ but then—ah well, it was a little hard to 
yield the palm to this newcomer, and give- 
up Paul too.” 

“ It was a burning shame,” said Clare- 
hotly, “ and I think grandfather Ire- 
dale ”- 

“ Hush, my dear; you must not criticize 
your grandfather. Let me go on: when we 
had exhausted all the ceremonies you know 
of, and some you do not, had eaten the 
small oat-cakes, tried our fates by . fire and 
water, floated needles, burned nuts and- 
scorched our hands in the flames of snap¬ 
dragon, Miss Van Tassell proposed one 
more final ceremony. There are always evil 
as well as good spirits presiding at Hallow¬ 
een, and she told us the only way to appease 
the wrath of the former, and keep the good¬ 
will of the latter, was for someone to cast 
upon the flames, for the good of all, a bit of 
pure gold. A ring was best, she said, and 
there, before them all, she unfastened from 
Paul’s fob the small plain ring I had given, 
him. I have never forgotten the hard, cold 
laugh she gave and the look she cast over 
her shoulder at me, as she threw the ring on 
the fire. She was too quick for him, who 
only just realized what she had done, when 
I snatched my own ring from my finger, and 
with a contemptuous fling dropped it beside 
the other on the burning wood coals. ‘ It is 
a pity there should not be two,’ said I, and 
then laughed as coldly as Miss Van Tassell 
herself, though I thought my heart was- 
breaking.” 

“And you lost your ring?” and Clare,, 
with tears in her eyes, looked down to find 
great drops glistening on Madame Iredale’s- 
cheeks. 

“Silly old lady that I ami ” laughed she. 
“Ho, for your grandfather put his hand 
right down in the flames and snatched both, 
rings out from the scorching coals. These 
are the two, Clare, twisted together like 
this; his hand was always a little scarred,, 
and I thought it the very' bravest thing a 
man ever did. It was not so much after 
all,” and she laughed merrily, “ for he 
hought first to dip his hand in a bowl of 
aid water that stood near, but I did not 
tow that until I had kissed his hand and 
ed over it for many and many a year. He 
3 always a hero to me.” 

,An^jJJjss Van Tassell, grandmother? ” 
O Paul knew what no one else did. 
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that she was going home the next day to 
marry the gallant Colonel Haversham of 
"Virginia, and had been amusing herself in 
Irvington, breaking hearts for pastime. He 
was only playing at the same game, and 
making a trial of my faith and trust in 
him.” 

“ Of all dishonorable things in a man,” 
began Clare, with flashing eyes. 

“ How, my dear,” and Madame Iredale 
looked very cor&placent and decided, ‘‘.I 
cannot allow you to criticize your grand¬ 
father. Men are strange beings whom 
women scarce ever understand, but I found 
him one of the best, and fifty years of faith¬ 
ful love are a very good antidote for any 
youthful faults, as I hope you will find out 
for yourself some day. Experience teaches 
such a lot of wisdom, dear child, and it is 
not a had thing to find out, as 1 have often 
and again, that it always takes two halves to 
make a whole fault. I do not know that you 
ever heard of such a case, Clare,” and a 
mischievous look came into the bright eyes, 
shining in the firelight, “but sometimes 
girls are so afraid to show their love, and so 
sure of their power that, in their pride, they 
will lead a man close up to a spider’s web, 
and then wonder that he is caught by its 
toils.” 

“ Do you mean me ? ” said Clare, a change 
that was partly wonder, and partly- the light 
of a new thought, coming over her face. 
“ What are you talking about? ” 

“ About foolish girls and spiders’ webs,— 
and now I should like to ask whether I am 
invited to the Halloween party to-night or 
not ? ” and the old lady sprang from her 
chair as gayly as if the old-time story had 
brought with it all the freshness of girlhood 
days. 

The grand old Iredale drawing-room, with 
all its mefnories of by-gone glories and by¬ 
gone beauties, of stately dames and noble 
squires, of stiff brocades and gleaming 
jewels, of glittering lace and powdered 
perukes, had never seen a fairer sight than 
on this Halloween in the good year 188-. 
Lovely girls were there from cities which are 
noted as cradles of beautiful women; dusky- 
haired belles from the South, large and 
languid; fair Horthern lilies, stately and 
tall; and the dainty little sprites who come 
from between, or no one can tell where, but 
who gather the sweetness from all into their 
sunny hearts and faces. Madftme iredale, 
■A Inal ,iK “ 


in her very bravest attire, stood in the high- 
arched entrance, proffering each guest, be¬ 
fore he crossed the threshold, small oaten 
cakes, emblems of content, whose hidden 
treasures, if not more significant than the 
bride’s-cake ring, were certainly more varied. 

“ Ho, no, my dear,” she said, as the beau¬ 
tiful Miss Haversham, who, with her cousin, 
Roy Van Tassell, had been the last to arrive, 
stood smiling before her, so like the girl of 
fifty years ago that Madame Iredale gave a 
little shudder,—“not from that basket, 
please; those are for the gentlemen. Fates 
and fortunes would be sadly mixed if you 
chanced to eat a cake from the wrong basket; 
perhaps you may find a message in yours 
from some faithful heart you have left in 
your own warm land, or it may be a bit of 
advice. These are witching times, you know, 
as perhaps you have heard your Grandmother 
Van Tassell tell.” 

“ If you happen to find anything in yours, 
Roy,” she whispered, to the tall young man 
who followed his cousin, “ be sure you be¬ 
stow it aright.” 

With his heart in his eyes, and his eyes 
fixed full upon Clare Iredale, who stood in 
the centre of a group of fair young girls, 
herself the fairest of them all, Roy Van 
Tassell waited by Madame Iredale, while she 
offered him the tiny oat-cake. 

“Is all as it should be, Roy?” she said 
softly, when she saw him clasp a small 
gleaming bit of gold closely in his fingers. 

The knightly blood of many a brave an¬ 
cestor was flowing in this young man’s veins, 
and a hot flush dyed his cheek for a moment. 

“ I understand my Halloween message, 
Madame Iredale,” he said, and she nodded 
brightly back at him. 

Hever were the Fates more propitious 
than the night this silver-haired priestess 
presided over the oracle. Tides of love that 
had been flowing side by side had been 
caught in the mazes and turned into one 
channel; mists of doubt or pride were rolled 
away from eyes that needed only the guiding 
touch of a skillful hand to look up towards 
the light of love; and hearts were made to 
beat in happy accord, that would have gone 
jangling on out of tune, but for the Iredale 
Halloween frolic. 

Standing once again by her fire, for a few 
minutes, after the great house is still, Mad¬ 
ame Iredale laughs softly by herself and 
waits for someone. Clare steals in beside 
her and holds up a hand, on which is the 
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littlq twisted ring, with its quaint true-love 
knot. 

“ ltoy gave me this, grandmother. What 
does it mean? ” 

“ I hope, my dear,” and Madame Iredale’s 
ringless hand fell softly on the golden head 
beside her, “ that it means long years of 
faith and happiness for you both. It is the 
dower that goes with the ring.” 


“ And you ? ” 

“ Ah, Clare, you see I have had my share,” 
and, as the great log breaks apart and falls 
upon the hearth, one glowing mass of fiery- 
hearted ashe-, the flickering lights play over 
so happy and peaceful a face, that no one 
could doubt the kindly Fates had given to 
her measures full and overflowing with love's 
purest gifts and joys. 
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FOR THIS 8AT0R1UY F.VKNIKO POST, 

THE OMEN. 

“Dreams pass like spirits of the past, they speak like 
sybils ot the future." 

Mary Florindale and Emily Dan ton, resid¬ 
ed in the same neighbourhood on Long island, 
and from a congeniality of disposition and taste 
their hearts were bound to each oilier by 
the strongest ties of friendship. They were 
amiable and lovely girls, and their spirits were 
ever gay and buoyant as the playful fawn, for 
the cares of life had never intruded to dim 
the lustre of their joys—the mildew of sorrow- 
had never'yet cast its blighting influence over 
their hearts. 

The stammer months hid passed, and au¬ 
tumn, that delightful yet melancholy season, 
so interesting to the contemplative mind, ap¬ 
proached, and the charms of summer gave way 
to the social pleasures of the evening fire-side: 
here these young friends were almost con¬ 
stantly together, and innocent amusements 
blended with reading, and cheerful converse, 
served to beguile the hours away. • 

One evening, as the two friends were seated 
as usual by a comfortable 'fire, the conversa¬ 
tion turned on. an expected visitant, a cousin 
of Mary’s, who was to bei.with them in a few 
days. “ He will be quite an. acquisition to our 
little circle,” said the animated Mary “ I know 
you will be pleased with him Emil)-, he is so 
lively, so agreeable, so handsome, and withal 
so very—” “ Pray stop,” interrupted Emily, 
playfully putting her hand on ner friend’s 
lips, “ say no more, or I shall fancy you feel 
tne witching power of love for your cousin 
Edward, and that the absent Albert is almost 
forgotten. “ And if you should so fancy,” re¬ 
turned Mary, “your suspicions would be 
more romantic than just; no Emily, no other 
image shall ever be engraven on my heart, 
and you certainly cannot think that he to Whom 
I have pledged my hand and my love, can ever 
be replaced in my afl'ectionsi by another—be¬ 
lieve me, 1 would despise myself did I possess 
such a wavering.” “ Nay Mary,” interrupted 
Emily in a tone half grave, half cheerful—dis¬ 
miss that serious air 1 was only jesting, and I 
promise not to intrude again on such delicate 
ground—but do not draw so flattering a pic¬ 
ture of your cousin, lest my high raised ex¬ 
pectations be disappointed in tile original; 
perhaps my friend is not aware her imagina¬ 
tion is apt to give every object its own bright 
colouring.” “ Hey-day, girls,” cried Mrs. Dan* 
ton, who at this moment entered (a cheerful 
old lady, with a heart almost as light and 
young to her daughter’s) “have you forgot¬ 
ten this is Halloween? Come Emily—Mary 
throw aside those sentimental glances, here 
are the fruits Of the forest, in all their profu¬ 
sion, from the littly brown chesnut to the tough 
hickory, and the" rough black waliidt/ — 
“True,” said Emily, “ 1 have indeed forgot¬ 
ten Halloween, and now, Mary, let us crack 
nuts, name lovers; and, and, oh ! I have it all 
fixed, you shall remain here to night, and we 
will try the old Scotch woman’s peoject, and 
then you know our dreams will be propiietic .” 
Mary acquiesced, and the project was accord¬ 
ingly tried, after which they retired to bed to 
know the result. A curiosity to peep into the 
book of futurity is so inherent in the bosom 
of the young, that their interest is awakened 
to every thing their credulity promises in grati¬ 
fication of that desire, so that it may well be 
imagined it was with no ordinary clegree of 
curiosity the two friends enquired of each 
other next morning the effect of the last even¬ 
ing’s amusement. “ I have dreamed nothing,” 
said Emily in a disappointed tone, in reply to 
Mary’s question, “so there is an end to my 
glance of futurity.” “But I was more fortu¬ 
nate,” returned Mary, “ and a pretty dream 
it was—come Emily you must interpret it for 
me : I dreamed a large white Eagle hearing a 
wreath of flowers in its bill, flew over my head 
three times.” “ A weddirtg, a wedding,” ex¬ 
claimed the sprightly Emily, in a fit of trans¬ 
port : “ and, how often did it fly over your 
head before it crowned you, Mary ?*’ “ Three 
times 1” “ Well, in three weeks time we may 
expect a wedding.” “I have not told you all 
yet Emily,” said Mary; “ in an instant the 
flowers withered, and frit cold as ice on my 
forehead; and the beautiful white Eagle grew 
black -yes, black as your own raven tresses, 
Emily, and disappeared, and there my dream 
ended—come, yo4Pook thoughtful, can you 
interpret no further than the wedding, Emily ?” 
“I confess my skill is baffled there, Mary, but 
I have no faith in dreams, so let it pass, aqjl 
we will patiently wait for the future.” “ Yet I 
dread the conclusion of my dream,” said Mary, 
“something tells me it will indeed be propiie¬ 
tic.” in a few days Edward Florindale, 
(Mary’s cousin) arrived, and a mutual attach¬ 
ment took place between him and Emily, 
which resulted in an engagement, and a day 
was appointed for the nuptial ceremony. 
When Emily informed her friend of this cir¬ 
cumstance, “ Ah !” replied Maryjwith an arch 
smile, "Emily, if my imagination reflected 
my cousin Edward in its own bright coloring, 

I find the mirror of love has reflected him in 
your heart in tit own bright coloring also—but 
come Emily I must tell you of a new conquest 
I have made.” “I.hope no lives were lost in 
the battle,” replied Emily. “ No, the victory 
was easily won: you know that, half witted 
fellow called ‘crazy Richard,’ who iny Father 
employs on his place—well, he has taken it 
into his head to avow his affection for me,knd 
I was so beset with l|is protestations, of love, 
that I was forped at length to.ihform ray father 
of it, and he was dismissed the place; but to¬ 
day I met my Adonis again, and he heroically 
declared, if I married any other than him,, he 
would shoot me.” “Shoot you,” replied 
Emily laughing, “why,in romance, lovers 
when plunged in despair by the cruelty of 
their mistresses generally shopt themselves ns 
a remedy for their passion,, but to Shoot the 
lady is an antidote I never before heard of: 
we must tell Albert when he returns what a 
powerful rival he has to contend with.” A 
week previous to the time the marriage "as 
to take place, Albert Weston returned from 
England; whither he had gone to repeive a 
fortune bequeathed to 1dm by a deceased 
Uncle, and Mary promised her hand to him 
the same day that was appointed for the mar¬ 
riage of her friend. When the day arrived 
Emily recollected, as Mary’s dream suddenly 
flitted across her memory, that that night 
completed three weeks from the period it had 
taken place, and she shuddered, she scarce, 
knew why, witch sjje recalled ^ le conclusion 
of the dream. .But,the evening approached, 
and nothing had ophurrtd to mar the plority 
of the-day^airwas forgotten, or t^s^ed.in 
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the gay smiles of the present moment, and 
the parties were indissolubly united. But hap¬ 
piness is a short-lived flower, and our bright¬ 
est hopes are generally the soonest to decay ; 
and now, the chords of existence were to he 
severed in one of the loveliest aind happiest 
in their fair group—for when the wedded 
pairs kneeled to receive a last benedictiou 
from the aged minister, a pistol was suddenly 
fired into tne room, and the unfortunate Mary 
sunk a lifeless corpse into the arms ofherhus- 
batid. The alarmed guests started in pursuit 
of the murderer, but without effect, and they 
had returned sorrowfully to the now house of 
mourning, when the door slowly opened, and 
the maniac countenance of crazy Richard ap- 
peared in the entrance, “ Have I killed her,” 
he asked with aphrensiedlaugh—“ I told her 
I would shoot her if she married ahothcr, and 
crazy Richard never yet brok'’ his word.”— 
He was immediately secured and confined, 
but ever seemed to exult in his demoniac deed. 
As new scenes and new objects serve at least 
to trunquilize the mind, if they do not obliter¬ 
ate sorrow, the almost frantic Albert, sought 
an alleviation of his grief by,a visit to other 
climes. Emily mourned the death of Mary 
long and deeply. “Thy dream was indeed 
prophetic,” she would say as she wept over 
the fate of her young friend, and recalled the 
fire-side sports of Halloween —but as the sor¬ 
rows of youth yield gradually to the healing 
influence of time, Emily, soothed by the affec¬ 
tions of a fend husband, became at length a 
cheerful and happy wife. IDA. 

Brooklyn, October 20/A, 1825. 
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OUR HALLOWEEN FORTUNES. 

By Louise Cat's ad ell. 


It was the last night of October—Halloween. 
Outside the rain was noisily beating against the 
window panes, and the wind swayed the branches 
of the leafless trees and swept about the house in 
a way that made one shiver and draw the curtains 
closer. Inside all was warmth and comfort. The 
lamps burned brightly, and a wood fire blazed in 
the open fireplace. 

Norma Edmonds and I lounged in great easy 
chairs, with our slippered feet upon the fender, 
having a good long talk—girl fashion. 

Norma was an old schoolmate, who had come 
to visit me. I had never liked her much, but 
being alone in the great, gloomy country house 
that my invalid father persisted in staying at win¬ 
ter and summer, her presence was not unwelcome. 

She was not a beauty, but she had great dark 
eyes and a creamy complexion that she knew how 
to make the most of. She had also a soft, purring 
cat-like manner, that was very attractive to most 
people. For myself, I always imagined I could 
see the sharp claws beneath the velvet paw, though 
I will own she almost caused me to forget it that 
night. 

“Do you know, Elsie,” she cried, suddenly 
starting up and clapping her white, slender hands, 
“ that this is Halloween ? We must try our for¬ 
tunes 1” 

“ Oh, I know mine,” I said. 

“Yes; you are engaged to Ernest Hulbert, and 
what a handsome man he is, and rich, too!” and 
her eyes gazed at his picture above my mantel. 

“You area lucky girl, Elsie, but won’t it be 
fun to try yours all the same ? Besides, my for¬ 
tune is not made; and it is time, too. I am 
twenty-two,-you know, Elsie.” 

“Come, how shall we try it? You used to 
know so many ways in the old school days.” 

“ We might sew hemp seed.” 

“ That would require us to go three times around 
this great gloomy house,” and she shrugged her 
graceful shoulders. 

“ Well, I know of but one other way, and that is 
to go into a room all alone just as the clock strikes 
twelve, with only a taper for a light. There must 
be a mirror in the room, and before it you must 


slowly comb j r our hair. Then, the tradition runs 
that you will see your future husband looking over 
your left shoulder.” 

“ That is just weird enough to have a charm 
about it. What time is it now, Elsie?” 

“ Just eleven.” 

“ Plenty of time to get ready. Suppose I go 
in the guest chamber, before the pier-glass, to try 
mine. You can stay here and try yours before 
your dressing-case.” 

“Just as you please,” I said, smiling at her 
earnestness. “ When one is assured of their fu¬ 
ture, they have but little faith in their old girlish 
superstitions.” 

When the midnight hour was at hand, Norma, 
with many little pretended shivers of fear, pre¬ 
pared for the guest chamber, while I quietly turned 
out the lamps, lighted the taper, and looked in 
the glass. 

“How foolish I am,” I said to myself. “Is 
not my wedding day only four weeks away?” 
But my heart beat quickly when my eyes caught 
the reflection in the glass of my lover’s picture 
hanging opposite on the wall. 

“Nothingsupernatural,” Isaid; “but the Fates 
have told the truth for once.” 

“My handsome, noble lover!” and I turned 
from the mirror and gazed at the picture, thinking 
what a happy, happy woman I should be four 
weeks hence. 

Just then Norma came in, her cheeks as red as 
roses. 

“Elsie,” she cried, “what a shame to hide 
Ernest Hulbert in that room to frighten me so.” 

“ Ernest Hulbert 1” I exclaimed, while a strange, 
uncomfortable feeling tugged at my heart. “I 
did not hide him there, and I am positive he is 
not in the house.” 

“And I am certain I saw him looking over my 
shoulder in the glass. Perhaps it was all imagina¬ 
tion,” she said, soothingly, noticing my pale face; 
“but why it should take the form of your lover I 
cannot tell.” 

“Let us search the room,” I said, hoping to 
find some clue to the mystery, to free my heart 
from its touch of fear and jealousy. • 
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We did so, but no one was found. What more, 
the doors were securely lorked with the exception 
of the one opposite my room, and no one could 
have passed without my seeing them. 

Oh, how my heart ached that night as I tossed 
restlessly upon my pillow! Was Norma destined 
to rob me of my betrothed whom I loved more 
than life? 

Norma begged me to say nothing to Ernest 
about the occurrence, or to talk of it ourselves, 
and when a week had passed away my fears were 
gone. Ernest remained the most devoted of 
lovers, and my wedding day was just three weeks 
away. What could come between us now? But, 
alas for poor human foresight ! 

Before the next week was over, a telegram came 
that my only brother in a distant city was very ill, 
and my mother being dead and my father an in¬ 
valid, I of course was the only one to go. 

I was forced to linger by his side until my wed¬ 
ding day had come and gone, and for his sake it 
was postponed indefinitely. 

When I returned, although Norma’s kiss was 
warm upon my lips, and Ernest’s greeting kind 
and tender, I felt that there was a change. 

The next day Norma started for her Southern 
home, and I, in the depths of my heart was glad. 
Ernest went with her to the depot, promising to 
call in the evening. I went about with a lighter 
heart than I had carried for many days, for I was 
happy in the thought that I should have my lover 
once more all to myself. To tell the truth, I had 
been very jealous of Norma’s great dark eyes and 
fascinating manner. 

Oh, shall I ever forget that night as I sat 
patiently waiting for Ernest, who was long behind 
the appointed hour, when a letter was handed me 


in the well-known writing of Norma. I broke the 
seal listlessly, and read : 

“ Dear Elsie, forgive me if you can find it in 
your heart to do so. God knows I did not mean 
to wrong you; but it is fate. Elsie, my fortune 
has come true. Ernest and I were married an 
hour ago.” 

The letter fell from my hand, and it seemed 
hours that I sat there between life and death. 
When consciousness again returned, Elsie Wood, 
the joyous, light-hearted girl was no more j but in 
her stead was a sorrowing, sad-voiced, sad-eyed 
woman. Ah, I knew now the 'secret of Norma’s 
story on that Halloween ! It was her way of pre¬ 
paring me for what was to come. 

It is Halloween. Once more I sit in the room 
where Norma and I evoked the spirits to tell our 
fortunes three years before. I am reading a letter 
from her now, the only one I have received since 
her marriage. This reads : 

“ Elsie, I am dying ; but before I go I must tell 
you what has lain as a great weight on my soul 
all these weary years. Ernest never loved me; 
but I was madly, blindly in love with him, and 
when you were absent I tried all my arts to win 
him. I succeeded in fascinating him, but did not 
gain his love. Many, many times has he told me 
this ; but Elsie, you’ll forgive me now. God only 
knows how I have suffered for my mad folly. 
Ernest loves you still, and he will come to you as 
soon as I am gone. Oh, Elsie, I pray you turn 
not away, but make happy the life I have blighted.” 

The letter ended there. She had died penning 
the last sentence. Poor, beautiful Norma! God 
forgive her! What a medley of contradictions is 
a woman’s heart! One year after I became Ernest 
Hulbert’s wife. 
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“ I am not to 8ay but it may be nonsense,” 
said Jane ; “ but I saw the man in die very hand 
some scarlet cloak', he wore in my dream.” 

Nest .morning, Mr. C,. of D. son-in-law to Mrs. 
F. came to break last with her, and brought his 
cousin, the subject of Miss F.’s dream. Three 
years more passed tt'vay before they were united: 
but a moist loud and mutually satisfied pair never 
existed. 


REMARKABLE DREAM. 

Burns has given a lively description of Hal¬ 
loween sports in Scotland. The dreams of that 
night* succeeding the last day of October, are be¬ 
lieved to furnish matrimonial auguries, of which 
many wonderful instances have been preserved by 
tradition. One of the best authenticated was of¬ 
ten repeated by a lady intimately known to the 
writer of this article, and her veracity was unques¬ 
tionable. About the year 3727 she was in her 
seventeenth year, and though plain in feature, 
was most distinguished for vivacity, playful wit, 
and agreeable manners. Her elder sisters were 
beauties, and had made what is called good mar¬ 
riages ; but her mother frequently predicted to 
Jane that she would live and die a spinster. On 
the-morning after Halloween, however, Jane met 
her mother in high glee, and said, *' Mother 1 
shall be married, and the son-in-law I bring you 
will he the handsomest of the three husbands fate 
has given to your daughters” 

“ What spaewife lias now made a dupe of you, 
credulous girl 1” said her mother. “ Mother, mo¬ 
ther,” answered Jane, “ I have Scripture authori¬ 
ty for what l say.” “ Do not presume to meddle 
with the sacred text, when you speak of idle fun,” 
said the mother, in an angry tone. “ Dear mo- 
• her, let me tell you my dream before you blame 
me ?” Mrs. F. nodded assent, and Jane proceed¬ 
ed. “1 divided an apple into nine pieces, and as 
the wise ones of old directed, I ate three pieces, 
threw thre.e over my left shoulder, and placed 
three under my pillow, keeping silence from the 
time I began to undress, and after I lay down in 
bed. I soon fell asleep, and dreamed, as distinct, 
ly as I ever saw any object awake, that a tall 
young man, with fine, dark-blue, sparkling eyes, 
ruddy cheeks, and light-brown hair, showed me a 
piece of written paper, and desired me to read 
and remember the words ; which were, the Song 
of Solomon, eighth chapter and sixth verse. 

Mrs. F. laughed at her daughter’s sangume'ex- 
pectations, and laughed more unmercifully each 
year, when Holloween returned without .accom¬ 
plishing the dream. Ten years elapsed and Miss 
F. was still in 11 single blessedness.” Her faith in 
the prediction was nevertheless unshaken; but 
Utterly her mother had so derided the night-vi¬ 
sion, that she avoided speaking, though sbe could 
not cease to think of it. They lived in a small' 
town, and it was not then deemed indecorous to 
s'and at the open house doon on a summer even¬ 
ing, to intercept and talk to acquaintances as they 
passed. Miss F. bad been at the door for some 
time with her mother j but the old lady, finding 
the. air a little cold, had retreated to her parlour, 
which she left unclosed. She insensibly slubber¬ 
ed,.and when she awoke found Miss F; standing 
beside her. “ Mother,” she said, “ I have seen 
my handsome lad that-showed roe the chapter and 
ver$e in the Song of Solomon, foretelling our des¬ 
tiny;” - - 

“ Fie, fie. Jane.’t answered Mrs. F. “I hoped 
you had qqite forgotten that nonsense/' 
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BtraaESTI0N8 FOR A HALLOWEEN party. 

T HE 81st of Oclober to a Scotch lassfo is one of tho most im¬ 
portant days in all the year, and great and mysterious arc her 
preparations for celebrating so ancient an anniversary, and for dis¬ 
covering, if possible, what fato has in storo for her during tho com¬ 
ing months. 


How Halloween originated, or wlint connection it had with pa¬ 
gan rites or with Druidical ceremonies, does not, however, fash her 
head nearly so much as tho hope of finding a ring and penny In 
licr plate of Halloween pudding. 

Tho fluro success of such a party is to mako it as mysterious and 
superstitious ns possible, for although very few really believe in 
omens, still, as a Now York girl said when asked if she were super¬ 
stitious, “ No, not at all; but I do like to have tho signs on the right 
Bide.” So tho delight of finding tho ring or wUhcd-for number of 
applo seeds, and tho awe with which tho dark chamber or corner 
looking-glass is regarded, are fascinating, not to say interesting, and 


productive of a great deal of Innocent amusement, besides being 
odd, and allowable but once a year. 

First, a not too largo fruit cake should bo made, and baked in a 
pound cako pan, so that thcro may bo a hole in the centre; into 
this cako must bo put a ring, a penny, a button, a thimble, and a 
key. A good plan is to put half tho dough into tho pan, and then 
the articles, pouring what is left on tho top of them. Tho ring is for 
tnnrrtago within the year, the penny for wealth within the year, the 
thimble for an old maid or bachelor, tho button for a sweetheart, 
and the key for a journey. 

Tho cako occupies tho centra of the refreshment tabic, and ta j 


placed upon a large plate or board handsomely decorated with laco 
paper. The oldest person present must cut tho cako, and for extra 
good luck this person should bo tall and fair. Perfect silence must 
be kept as the first slice is cut, which is dono as the clock strikes 
nine, for no matter what the company are doing, everything must 
cease, and all gather in a circle around tho tablo ns tho clock be¬ 
gins to strike the hour; this may bo made very effective by hav¬ 
ing a vory'clear bell. Tho first word spoken by any one is pro- 
photic, and all sorts of guesses and fun may bo made from it. Hut 
the cake cutter must maintain absolute silence, mid on no account 
betray any knowledge tliat ho or she may gain in slicing the cake. 

Often the cako cut¬ 
ter, who is called 
Hamo or Mother 
Halloween, can be 
induced to become 
a fortune-teller for 
the evening, and 
knowing the young 
people, she can 
mako a great deal 
of fun and pleasuro 
for them, 

Of course the ar¬ 
ticles found belong 
to tho finders, mid 
arc considered talis¬ 
mans of luck. 

Some of tho old 
games, such as 
“ dookin' for ap¬ 
ples," “pulling kail 
stalks,” tho “can¬ 
dle and apple,” 
and “ snap-dragon 
aro almost too 
rough for young la¬ 
dies, and the follow¬ 
ing aro offered as 
substitutes. Of 
course no games be¬ 
gin until after tho 
cako is cut, for to 
be really and truly 
Hallo weeny nil must 
bo done between 
tho hour of nine 
and sunrise next 
morning. 

A bit of the cako 
can be carried home 
to dream on, mid 
should a young lady 
be so fortunate as 
to succeed in get¬ 
ting a young man 
to give her a piece 
of the paper deco¬ 
rations from the 
cake board in which 
to wrap her piece 
of dream cako, sho 
is sure to be mar¬ 
ried before the year 
is out, whether she 
got the ring or not. 
Only no one must 
know that she has 
asked for the paper, 
mid it must betaken 
before all the cako 
has left the dish; 
nor must she let the 
young man know 
why she wants it, 
or give him any 
instructions about 
getting it; it must 
just l»o her luck 
which makes him 
take it without a 
word and bring it 
to her. 

The“apple hunt” 
should begin at ten 
o’clock ; for this 
game the hostess 
has provided as 
many apples as 
there aro guests, 
and hidden them in 
all sorts of odd cor¬ 
ners in several 
rooms. At the time 
appointed, each girl 
is given a little bas¬ 
ket mid told to hunt 

for her apple. Of course it is considered the correct thing for 
tho girls to become frightened; for aro not ghosts and witches 
lurking in every corner and behind every door to bewitch the ap¬ 
ples ? And so half-uttered cries and exclamations soon suggest 
to the gentlemen that they ought to go and calm the ladies’ 
feara. 

When nil the apples aro found they aro carefully pared without 
breaking, and those who can succeed in paring and throwing tlm 
paring over tho left shoulder without breaking, providing it should 
fall in tho shape of a ring, aro as aura as can be of great good luck. ’ 
Now tho applo seeds aro looked for and counted, und if tho 
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right number is found they must on no account 
be lost. 

One, I lovo; 

Two, l love; 

Turns, I love, I eay t 

Four, I love with all my heart, and 

Five. 1 cast away; 

Hix, lie tor she) loves; 

Seven, she tor hej lover. ; 

Eight, both love; 

Nine,ha tor comes; 

Teu, he for alio] tarriCH; 

Eleven, ho couris, and 

Twelve, ho marries. 

A great deni of fun may be had with the game 
“ saucer luck.” Place tlirce saucers on a table; 
into one put clear water, into the second soapy wa¬ 
ter, and leave the third empty; blindfold a girl 
and lead her up to them, and tell her to put her 
fingers into one of them. If she touches the clear 
water, she will have good luck *, if the soapy water, 
she will marry an old but rich man; if into the 
empty one, no hick at all, which is better than 
bad luck, anyway. 

Nut-burning is another source of amusement, 
place two nut*, which have been limned, on the 
bright coals; if they burn together,it is a sign 
that the two for whom they were named will be 
good friends; if they snap and jump apart;then 
the friendship will be broken. 

When midnight draws near, each girl is given 
n candle, and In turns she lights the candle from 
one that lias been lit by Dame Halloween, and she 
is told to follow her leader. As the word 41 lead¬ 
er” is mentioned, a side door opens or a curtain is 
pushed aside, and there appears u little boy or 
girl dressed in some fancy costume, who advances 
to the young lady holding the lighted caudle, and 
bowing low, leads the way out of the room to 
some distant part of the house, to a closed door. 
Here she is informed that she must enter and 
take from a chest of drawers which she will find 
in the room a box with a certain number on It, 
uml bring the box down-stairs. Previously the 
room has been cleared of everything but a chest 
of drawers; .it is quite dark; and the girl must 
close the door after going in and coming out. 
On the way back to the door, while yet in the 
room, if she has faith, she will see the shadow of 
her future husband walking beside her. The 
box contains some trilling present or 44 Hallow, 
ten favor.” Of course the room has been won¬ 
dered und spoken about during the evening ns 
very mysterious and dark, nnd all sorts of dangers 
suggested, so that it takes quite a brave girl 
to carry out the full programme. The boxes 
may be opened at any time, but it is usual, out 
of courtesy to the hostess, to open them and wear 
her favors. The gentlemen's turn does not come 
until they are about to leave, when each one is pre¬ 
sented with an artificial apple; of course they 
contain a favor also, and are known ns “wish 
upples,” for one wish always brings another. 

If those who have not tried these games will 
do so, we feel confident that they will spend a 
pleasant and odd evening, and never let the 81st 
of October pass without at least a Halloween 
pudding. 
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HALLOWE’EN. 

BY HELEN ELLIOTT. 

The Barlowes were English, and, wherever 
they moved, kept up their English habits and 
customs. Mr. Barlowe was addicted to roast 
beef, plum pudding, and pale ale. I heard him 
say once, when he was in a speculative mood, 
that “ he supposed he could live without plum 
pudding, but, as for enduring existence with¬ 
out roast beef, that was out of the question.” 
And I believe him. I think he would have 
insisted upon having it, even in a community 
of vegetarians, where such a thing would be 
looked upon as an enormity. 

The Barlowes moved from England, first to 
India, which place Mr. Barlowe pronounced too 
hot; next to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where a 
residence of two years inclined him to think it 
too cold. My story now finds them settled in 
a Large town on the banks of the beautiful 
Ohio Kiver. 

The family consisted of five persons; the 
father, mother, and three daughters. The 
eldest, Kell, was twenty-one, fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed, and with a cordial, joyous manner. 
Everybody admired and loved Nell Barlowe. 
The children in the neighborhood thought her 
an angel, and so did Ned Graham. Poor Ned! 
He and Nell had been engaged for two bright 
months, when they managed to quarrel about 
a photograph, which Nell had given to a friend. 
Ned said “she ought uot to give her photo¬ 
graph to any gentleman friend, young or old.” 
Nell said she “would do as she liked.” So 
Master Ned marches down town the same 
evening, gets a commission as lieutenant, and 
leaves the place, without bidding Nell good- 
by. My lady cried incessantly for two days. 
Ned’s sister, Anna, called on Nell to scold her 
for sending Ned into the army, found how dis¬ 
heartened she was, soothed her, and promised 
to arrange matters. 

The second daughter, Lou, was the opposite 
of Nell in every respect. She had black hair 
and eyes, her manners were stately, and her 
disposition so reticent that persons on first ac¬ 
quaintance were apt to call her haughty. 

East of all, Miss Maud, aged ten. 

One holiday in particular the Barlowes loved 
to keep, as it seemed to bring them nearer to 
their far-off English home, and that wns Hal¬ 
lowe’en. Their custom was to give a children’s 
party on that night, ostensibly for Maud; but, 
as Nell planned it, saw that it was carried 
through, and entered into the enjoyment of the 
children with as much . heart and spirit as if 
she were a child herself, I am of the opinion 
that the party was for;Nell, and no one else. 

This Hallowe’en I speak of finds Nell at the 
front door, the entrance barred by a broom to 
keep the witches ont, and encouraging a group 
of little girls to step over it, which they do in 
great glee, raising their feet unnecessarily high. 
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Except one, Lulu Beck, who sits on the top 
step disconsolately, refusing to enter, and more 
afraid of the broom than she is of the witches. 
After some coaxing, and finding it useless, Nell 
carries the broom away, and allows the child 
entrance in the usual manner. 

Then they proceed with the business of the 
evening. The first duty to he performed is to 
pull molasses candy. Nell waits on a dozen 
little ones at once, and pulls a piece of candy 
for half as many more. Lulu, always in trou¬ 
ble, winds a piece of hers in a half-hardened 
state around her neck, where it seems inclined 
affectionately to remain, in spite of all Nell’s 
efforts to remove it. The candy at last iB done; 
braided, twisted, and put into innumerable 
shapes. Most of the girls wrapping theirs up 
with many coverings of paper, and undoing it 
every two minutes to take a bite. 

Now for “Snap-dragon.” Nell brings in a 
platter heaped up with raisins. She pours 
some alcohol on them, and sets it on fire. As 
soon as it burns well, the girls snatch at the 
raisins, whirling the little fire-balls through the 
air; and, when they fall, scrambling for them, 
not caring in the least for their having been on 
the floor. Nell watches this game anxiously, 
and is rather glad when it is concluded. 

“What shall we do next?” the children cry. 

“Wo will tell fortunes now,” says Nell. 
She puts nuts on the fire to burn, in order to 
find ont who loves them best. She tells their 
fortunes by pouring hot lead in a tumbler of 
water, and by cards. But the best way of all 
is this: She brings a basin of water into the 
room, a pan of ashes, and the wing of a goose, 
and sets them on the floor. A little girl has 
her eyes bandaged, the rest looking on joy¬ 
ously. The position of the basin, etc., is 
changed, and the child is to grope her way to 
one of them. If she puts her hand into the 
ashes, she will dio an old maid; if she touches 
the wing of the goose, she will marry an old 
man; if it is the water, she will marry for 
love. Molly Guild, after making a prodigious 
flourish in the air, just tips the ashes with the 
ends of her fingers, without resting in them, 
and plunges them boldly, almost up to her 
elbow, in the water. 

“What does that mean?” the girls ask of 
Nell. 

“That means,” says Nell, oracularly, “that 
she won’t get married until late in life, but she 
will marry for love at last.” 

Lulu, when it comes h|rturn, grasps a whole 
handful of ashes. 

“AhI ha!” sing out the children, “Lulu i3 
to be au old maid.” 

“I won’t 1” says Lulu, defiantly. 

One t girl oversets the basin of water, which 
puts an end to the fortune-telling. 

“Now,” Molly Guild proposes, “Nelly, go 
down the cellar stairs backwards, and try if you 
can see your sweetheart over your shoulder.”. 
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If ell demurs at first, but to please the children 
at last consents. There are no cellar stairs in 
the house, but those descending into the base¬ 
ment will do as well. In the entry below there 
are three doors. The one on the right hand 
belongs to the kitchen, that on the left to the 
coal-cellar, and the one opposite the stairs, 
having its upper part of glass, leads into the 
garden. They turn off the gas for the two 
entries, and Hell begins to go down Btairs 
backwards in solemn silence, the children 
crowding round the banisters at the top, gig¬ 
gling and pushing each other. She reaches the 
last step, and turns her head, when a pair of 
warm lips are pressed to hers. With a loud 
scream, Hell rushes up stairs and into the par¬ 
lor, the children dying, too, like leaves before 
the Wind. Hell is as much scared as they. 

“Helly I Hellyl” calls a familiar voice, and 
Lieutenant Ned Graham puts his handsome 
head in at the door. 

What a joyful surprise I Hell is so surprised, 
in fact, that she kisses him before all the little 
girls, and immediately feels immensely ashamed 
of having done it. “ How did you come there, 
Ned?” she asks him. 

“I heard from mother that you were having 
a Hallowe’en party,” he answered, “and 
thought I would steal round by the glass door, 
and see what yon were doing. When I saw 
you going down stairs backwards, Hell, I knew 
what you were at; you know we have often 
talked of it. Bnt don’t let me spoil the sport. 
We will have time enough to talk over every¬ 
thing; I have come home on a furlough.” 

“Hell is going to make a fate cake,” here in¬ 
terrupted Holly Guild, “ and I wish she would 
begin now.” 

“Yes, do, Helly,” says Ned, “and I will 
help yon eat it. How is it made ?” 

“ You mix an egg-shell full of butter, and one 
of sugar, and one of dour together,” explains 
Holly, “and bake it over the fire. Nobody 
must laugh or say a word while it is doing, and 
then you dream over a piece of it." 

She looks so serious about it that He'd laughs. 
Helly sets to work; and, after various failures 
on the part of the children to keep silence, 
owing to Ned’s mischievousness, manages to 
bake a cake in the griddle over the dre. It is 
then cut up; all the girls take a piece, apd 
make a wish over it. Ned takes bis along 
with the rest, with such an awe-struck expres¬ 
sion that it is beyond the power of a human 
being not to laugh. 

Supper is just over when some one rings the 
hell, and all simultaneously glanceatthe clock, 
Half-past ten I Who would have thought it sc 
late? The servants arrive for the children, 
and the bustle of departure takes place. The 
girls, crowd round Helly to kiss her good-night 
every one bnt Lulu, who is discovered, after s 
search, in the next room, sitting in a corner. 


her face in her hands, and cryiug in a business¬ 
like manner truly heart-rending, f 

“What is the matter, dear Lulu?” asks 
Helly, caressingly. 

“ Why,” sobs Lulu, “ Molly Guild says I am 
to be an old maid sure now,aad wear spectacles, 
and have red hair like Hiss Simpson.” 

“Nonsense 1” exclaims Nelly. “How is 
your hair ever going to turn red when it is 
dark brown now? And, besides, you have 
not dreamed on yonr fate cake, yet; perhaps 
that will tell you differently.” 

Lulu listens comforted, and concludes, after 
a second’s deliberation, to defer her lamenta¬ 
tions until she has further revealings from fate. 

“ Come and take breakfast with us to-mor¬ 
row, Lulu, and tell us your dream,” says 
Nelly, kindly, wijth the parting kiss. “And 
you come too,” nodding to Ned, who is standing 
near. 

How, I will not follow all this young conple 
have to say to each other, else my story will 
be as long as Ned was getting to the,garden 
gate. 

Next morning at breakfast, after the chatter 
had somewhat subsided, Helly turned to Lain, 
who was seated at her right hand according to 
promise. “What did you dream, Lulu?” 

“I dreamed I married a princess,” answered 
Lulu, radiantly, whereat they all laughed. 

“And I dreamed,” said Neel, “that I came 
home on a furlough, and married a certain 
young lady before my stay was out. What do 
you think of that for a dream, Hr. Barlowe?” 

“ Rubbish 1” growled Mr. Barlowe, under his 
breath, and, I am sorry to say, with his month 
full. 

“ Hot rubbish, is it, Mrs. Barlowe ? I think 
my dream ought to come true.” 

Mrs. Bariowe smiled assent. She regarded 
this young man, the son of her husband’s old 
friend, with motherly affection, and the match 
was the dariing wish of her heart. So, between 
the two, by dint of laughing appeal and cogent 
reasoning, they soon induced Mr. Barlowe to 
give his consent to Ned’s plan. Nell’s ap¬ 
proval was not asked, but she did not appear 
much aggrieved thereby. 

Only flvejdays for preparation 1 Fancy the 
bustle and confusion 1 For Nell declared that 
everything must be done for her that could be 
done in so short a time. How the girls and 
their mother flew round, worrying over the 
sewing-girls, dress-makers, confectioners, etc. I 

At last all was finished, and the eventful 
evening had arrived. With it the guests, 
bridesmaids, flowers,! clergyman, and last, but 
not least, the bridal dress reached home in 
time. In which Nelly descended to the parlor, 
in a glory of lace, orange flowers, and white 
veil, looking her loveliest, and knew she did, 
too, the little witoh 1 As for how Ned looked, 
that is a matter of no consequence, the bride is 
always the chief attraction. 
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The wedding vows were uttered, the ring 
safe and secure on Kell’s finger, and Bhe re* 
ceived, half-smiling, half-tearful, the congratu¬ 
lations of parents and friends. The supper 
next received due attention from the guests, for 
the hour of the evening train had approached 
unaccountably fast; and Kelly, hardly more 
than glancing at the table, hastily changed her 
dress for a gray travelling suit, and bade good- 
by to all, returning once again to give that 
dear mother, whose loving care had watched 
over her through infancy and youth, another 
and last kiss. 

How shall I describe the parting of the mnr- 
ried lovers, when, Hed’s furlough at an end, 
he was obliged to return to the army? My 
pen fails me. Kelly sat on the sofa in the par¬ 
lor, declaring, between sobs, “that she knew 
Ked would be killed, aud she would never see 
him again 1” 

Ked wore mnch the same expression on his 
face that he would have had, if he had been 
attending his own funeral. 

Last strapping of trunks 1 Soothing Kelly 1 
Hand-shaking and kisses all round. “God 
bless you, my boy 1” “Good-by, my darling, 
darling little wife I!’’ 

Oh! dismal 1 I leave you to imagine the 
rest. When the last hand-shake was over, and 
the carriage had disappeared down the street, 
no one daring to watch it for fear of ill luck, 
Kell went up stairs. Mother Barlowe sat at 
the window, staring at the houses opposite, 
and Father Barlowe marched up and down 
the room in solemn silence for half an hour. 
Mother Barlowe then ascended the stairs, 
with the intention of comforting Kelly, if pos¬ 
sible, knocked unavailingly at her door, and 
returned to assume the same position as before. 
Another silence, and Lou went on the same 
errand. 

“ Why is she gone so long, I wonder?" said 
Mr. Barlowe, moving restlessly about, feeling 
much, hut as incapable of affording consola¬ 
tion as a big brown bear. Another march, aud 
then Father Barlowe walked with resolute 
steps into the dining-room, and up to the side¬ 
board, where he unfastened a bottle of pale 
ale, and, after some demonstration on the part 
of cork and foam, he managed to fill a goblet 
brimming full. This he carried to Kelly, and 
commanded her with a grim air, slightly tinc¬ 
tured with pity, to drink, which Kelly did, ap¬ 
preciating the intention. 

From this date Kelly lived, the long winter 
through, chiefly on letters. Good, long letters 
they were, truly, of twelve, sixteen, and eigh¬ 
teen pages; arriving irregularly, sometimes 
three or four in a week, at others six together, 
and an interval without any. The closing 
week of May came, and Kelly bad had no letter 
for ten days, but as that had happened several 
times before, she did not feel uneasy. Six 


weeks had passed, and still no letters, neither 
bad his family received word from him. Kelly 
doubled the number of her own, and sent mes¬ 
sages by friends to Ked. At the end of two 
months she became seriously alarmed. The 
family Tead the papers diligently, gleaning up 
every item concerning the regiment. 

One morning a gentleman called, whom Kelly 
remembered as a friend of Ked’s. She hurried 
to the parlor with the card irfher hand, inquir¬ 
ing, almost before they had exchanged the 
usual civilities, whether he was direct from 
the army, aud if he had brought a letter from 
Ked. 

Mr. Holcombe regarded her so compassion¬ 
ately, and hesitated so long in his answer, that 
Kelly said, with blanched face, “ If you have 
any ill news to tell me, pray tell it quickly.” 

Thus pressed, Mr. Holcombe told his tale, 
with much circumlocution, and sundry breaks. 
He said that Ked had been sent with a com¬ 
pany as guard to a wagon train some miles 
from Battle Creek, Tennessee, and while rest¬ 
ing with the men under the trees of a farm¬ 
yard, a dash bad been made upon them by the 
enemy. A fight had ensued, and the enemy 
proving victorious, our men fled. Ked had 
never turned up, and whether wounded-or dead 
no one knew. 

Kelly listened to this story much relieved, 
and turning to her mother, who was just en¬ 
tering, calmly repeated it, evidently determined 
to believe that no harm had happened to her 
husband. Kow, Mrs. barlowe settled imme¬ 
diately to the fact that the worst had come to 
pass. 

Mr. Holcombe took his leave, glad that he 
had not been obliged to witness a trying scene. 

Kell, on her father’s return home, besought 
him to take her to Tennessee to find Ked, who 
was wounded, she was sure, and needed her 
care. 

Mr. Barlowe endeavored to dissuade her from 
the journey, told her he would go himself, and 
do all that was necessary, but to no purpose. 
Kelly declared her place was by her suffering 
husband’s side. Therefore, they made ready 
what little they needed, and the morning found 
them on the train bound for Tennessee. Ko 
food passed Kelly’s lips, no sleep came to her 
eyes. The train, although moving swiftly, 
seemed to her to creep. Hurry! hurry! was 
the sole thought of her mind. 

The locality reached at last, they tried to 
find the house themselves from Mr. Holcombe’s 
description, travelled miles in the wrong di¬ 
rection, listened to a story abont an entirely 
different man, and were obliged to retrace their 
steps. 

The regiment Ked had belonged to was en¬ 
camped, with others, at Battle Creek. They 
sought the captain of his company there, and 
he went back with them to the house where 
he had last been seen. 
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The woman who owned the house was very 
kind. She told the group that an officer, 
answering the description Kelly gave, had 
been wounded on the day of the skirmish, two 
months previous, and had died there. That he 
had been buried with some dead in a trench. 
Kelly gave a groan of anguish. The woman 
further said she would show them where, if 
they liked ; had supposed that the gentleman, 
despite his Northern uniform, belonged to the 
Southern army. Kelly made a move towards 
the door, and the rest of the party followed. 

Their hostess led them across the yard in 
front, and to the edge of a cornfield separated 
from the dnsty road by a crooked rail-fence. 
In a corner of this fence Kell’s quick eye de¬ 
scried a wide mound, on top of which a couple 
of purple thistles flaunted, half-concealing a 
forlorn little board, on whose sides were painted 
in black letters the names of the dead. The 
blazing noon-day sun was pouring his blinding 
rays on this dreary scene. 

Ah me I this was the last Testing-place of 
gallant, brown-eyed, laughter-loving Ked. The 
wretched little widow laid her head down 
among the parched grass and wept bitter tears, 
tears like dropB of blood. The eyes of the 
lookers-on grew dim, and Mr. Barlowe ab¬ 
stractedly gathered a handful of thistles and 
feathery white flowers, kept afterwards by his 
daughter all her life. 

UseleBS to try and take the body up out of a 
grave of fifteen, to bury in the cemetery at 
home, as hod been Mrs. Barlowe’s tearful sug¬ 
gestion. The Southern woman cared for Kelly 
as a mother might have done. “ Poor lamb I” 
she called her. Ned’s uniform, penknife, re¬ 
volver and leather belt had been left in her 
possession. These she returned to Kelly, re¬ 
fusing aught in pay, good soul. A pocket of 
the coat contained two old letters of Nelly’s, 
and one of Ned’s to her, begun in pencil. 

The two, father and daughter, turned their 
faces homeward, there to be received by the 
sympathizing mother, upon whose bosom Kelly 
poured out all her sorrow. Grief, fatigue, and 
fasting combined, made her ill, and she hoped 
in her despair that she would die. But this 
was only the momentary wish of a sick mind 
and heart. For Kelly was a Christian, anxious 
to perform her duty for the love of God, and 
knowing that there was much for her to do in 
the world, even though her bright hopes were 
laid in the dust, and she should never have 
another happy hour. Neither was she of a 
selfish disposition, inclined, because of her own 
despondenoy, to throw a gloom over the family 
circle. No, she took her place among them as 
soon aB she was able, trying to pursue her 
nsual occupations with as much interest as 
she could master. Thanking with wan smiles 
the unwearied efforts of parents and sisters to 
turn her thoughts from the one subject, and 
raise her spirits. 


With such pale cheeks and dresBed in the 
deepest mourning, Bhe looked like a fadinglily. 
Mr. Barlowe watched his favorite daughter 
with wistful eyes, doing for her kind things ij 
various odd ways. For the drooping of his 
fair-haired Kelly saddened him. 

Lulu Beck spent a great deal of her time 
with Kelly, consoling and petting her in her 
childish fashion, saying sometimes in a sage 
little whisper, “I know that Ked is' not dead; 
I am sure he will come back again.” Sending 
with the words such a thrill through Kelly’s 
heart, that it was almost more than she could 
bear. 

The summer months wore on, oppressive 
days of heat and languor. Kelly grew more 
and more fragile, and with failing health her 
courage was fast waning away, despite her 
brave endeavors to bear with fortitude the 
trial God bad sent her. 

On the 31st of October a severe headache 
obliged her to remain in bed, sorely against her 
will. Through her mind revolved continually 
the events of the past year, that miserable 
grave in the South bolding its place as the 
predominant image. Compelling herself to 
rise, although still far from well, she joined 
the family, seeking relief by companionship 
from distracting thought. 

At dusk she seated herself near the door in 
the parlor, which opened immediately upon the 
gnrden. With her hand covering her face, ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, time passed unheeded, until, 
feeling a gentle touch on her shoulder, she 
looked up with a start. The gas had been lit, 
and Bulu was standing before her, with a huge 
ball of yarn hugged up to her breast. A ball 
that Lulu had been working at the livelong 
day, winding three together, belonging to her 
grandmother, to produce this one. She fancied, 
child-like, that much of the charm lay in the 
largeness of the ball. 

“What are you going to do with that, 
dearie?” inquired Nelly. 

“Why, don’t you remember, Kelly?” an¬ 
swered Lulu. “It is Hallowe’en. You take 
the end of this worsted in your hand, and roll 
the ball into the dark, and your true love will 
lift it.” 

Kelly put her hand before her eyes, and the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. Lulu did not 
notice her emotion. She placed the yarn in 
Kelly’s hand, and shut the fingers upon it one 
by one; then gave the ball a slight push, which 
sent it rolling off of Kelly’s lap, and, giving a 
whirl or two, disappeared out of the door. 

Lulu heard it thump softly on each step as 
it fell on it, and also heard a step upon the 
gravel. The child was standing with her little 
neck leaned forward, listening eagerly; and,at 
this sound, Kelly straightened herself, and, 
putting her hand on Lulu’s bead, watched the 
door breathlessly. The yarn slackened, and 
then drew taut, as the sailors say, as though 
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some one bad lifted the ball, and drawn it to 
him. Nearer and nearer advanced the well- 
known step; and, when the dear old face of 
Ned, haggard and pale as a ghost, appeared at 
the door, Nelly stretched her arms towards 
him, gasped “Ned I” and fainted. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, walked into the 
room, and raised the insensible form in his 
arms, retreating with it to the sofa, where he 
sat down with her head upon his shoulder. 

Lulu, at this, fled affrighted into the other 
parlor, uttering, as she went, piercing little 
screams. 

The alarmed household rushed to the rescue, 
to ffnd Ned bending anxiously over Nelly, and 
half-fearing that his sudden return had caused 
her death. But happiness never kills anyone, 
and Nelly soon recovered. 

Oh! the scene that ensued, and the joy of 
that family I Mr. Barlowe shook Ned’s hand 
with such a hearty pressure that his friendly 
digits left black and blue marks on the unfor¬ 
tunate member for weeks after. A tear actu¬ 
ally hopped to that good man’s eye, traversed 
the broad expanse of cheek, and lodged on the 
toe of his boot. His next movement was to 
leave the house for a few moments, returning, 
ere long, hatless and panting, with Ned’s 
widowed mother and two young sisters to add 
their affectionate welcome and delight to the 
general happiness. 

And now I must tell how Ned happened to 
come back at all. It seems that be really was 
wounded on the day of the skirmish, though 
not severely, and was immediately sent to 
prison. But, before his departure, a soldier, 
who had fancied Ned’s clothes and effects, 
made him exchange them for bis old rags. 

This soldier bad a slight attack of hemor¬ 
rhage of the lungs in the morning, brought on 
by the excitement of the fight. Ned supposed 
it must have increased, and that he died that 
very afternoon, and no doubt was buried in the 
trench. The woman who had charge of the 
bouse that eventfnl noon was not the same one 
who was so kind to Nelly. Hence the cause 
of the mistake. Ned, with others, had made 
his escape from prison, and, with the aid of a 
friend that he had found in a Southern village, 
had been enabled to proceed straight home. 
Another kiss ended the narrative. 

“ O Nelly I" said Luin, giving her a smother¬ 
ing embrace, “I brought Ned back again. If 
I were you, I would keep Hallowe’en every 
year as long as I lived.” 

“Indeed, I will,” said Nelly, smiling. And 
so she did. 
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